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Effects of War Activities on Public Welfare 
Liture H. NaAIrRNE 
EW ORLEANS has been slow to feel the defense industries or factories. There 


any great effects of national defense 
activities on the public welfare program. 
During the past six months, general effects 
have been noted but no one thing has ma- 
terially indicated trends or changes in the 
primary program and responsibilities of the 
Department of Public Welfare. Since Pearl 
Harbor and the declaration of war, however, 
there has been a decided change in the activi- 
ties of the client group, in the pressures from 
the community, and in the emphasis placed 
on certain aspects of community planning 
and clients’ needs. 

New Orleans, like a few other cities, but 
unlike most communities in the large indus- 
trial centers, has not felt any immediate 
decrease in applications for assistance. This 
has been due to the fact that it is not an 
industrial center, there have been no large 
defense industries located here, and it has 
taken some time for the community to feel 
the reaction in the upturn of employment 
throughout the nation. During the last two 
months of 1941, however, there was a ma- 
terial drop in intake applications in nearly all 
the categories. 

The applications for relief by employables 
have also shown a downward trend and a 
different group of people applying for em- 
ployable assistance is also indicated. This 
group consists of women between the ages 
of 30 and 50 who have been on WPA 
projects and who have no particular skills 
and therefore cannot be absorbed in any of 


has been a much more rapid turnover in the 
relief groups in this category, and the appli- 
cations for WPA referrals have indicated 
the same trends. Many of the persons re- 
ceiving employable assistance are single per- 
son cases, and it is possible that such persons 
are being inducted into the armed forces 
either through the Selective Service Boards 
or from voluntary enlistment, or else are 
being absorbed in some of the war industries. 


Selective Service 


In November, 1940, the Department of 
Public Welfare assumed responsibility for 
making dependency investigations for Selec- 
tive Service Boards. While at first informa- 
tion was given on cases known only to the 
Department, we now give information on 
other families as well. In December, 1940, 
there were only 24 referrals from the Selec- 
tive Service Board. Since that time, the 
number has steadily increased and in De- 
cember, 1941, there were 156 referrals, with 
a total of 557 for the year. We are of the 
opinion that we should receive more refer- 
rals. The referrals have been legitimate 
cases where there has been a question of 
dependency. There have also been possibili- 
ties of rendering service to some families 
other than material assistance. 

A Committee in the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, with the Director of the Orleans Parish 
Department of Public Welfare as Chairman, 
and composed of representatives of the 
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Family Service Society, the Works Projects 
Administration, the Visiting Teachers of the 
Public Schools, and the Council of Social 
Agencies, has held meetings currently with 
representatives of the Selective Service 
Board. As a result of these meetings, the 
Council of Social Agencies has set up a 
central information center to which may be 
referred all rejected selectees who may 
desire some service in the community that 
the social agencies are equipped to render. 
Another result has been that the Selective 
Service Board has agreed to advise all men, 
whose request for deferment has been re- 
ferred to the Department of Public Welfare 
for dependency investigation, that the Board 
has requested this investigation and that a 
member of the Department staff will visit 
him or his family. This agreement has 
removed one of the problems the Department 
has had during the past year in representing 
the Selective Service Board as well as the 
Department. 

These meetings have also led to a better 
understanding of the problems of the Selec- 
tive Service Boards, as well as the Depart- 
ment. Social agencies can render a real 
service to men and their families, and every 
possible means should be utilized to inform 
Selective Service Boards of these services. 
We believe the federal government should 
grant funds to departments of public welfare 
for rendering these services. 

Cost of Living 

It has been noted that increased costs of 
food and clothing have had their effect on 
clients and the grants they are now receiv- 
ing. This Department, like all other parish 
departments in the state, has not had suffi- 
cient funds to meet the needs of all appli- 
cants or to increase the grants of those per- 
sons receiving assistance, in relation to the 
cost of food, clothing, and other items. A 
recent analysis was made of the increased 
cost of food in relation to allowances granted 
according to budget procedures. Increase 
in the cost of food as of November 1, 1941, 
over the cost of the same food November 1, 
1940, was 24.6 per cent for a normal food 
budget, and an average increase of 44.5 per 
cent for special diets. Oil, which is used 
by many of the clients for cooking, has in- 
creased 11 to 13 cents on each gallon in 
some sections of the city. 
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There is also a slight increase in rents, 
and there have been complaints that land- 
lords are increasing rents without making 
any improvements on property. A few of 
the clients have informed visitors that 
grocers and landlords are inquiring about 
the clients’ ability to pay indebtedness in the 
future, and about the agency’s resources for 
increasing their grants; they are questioning 
whether credit should be given unless more 
security is available concerning continuing 
assistance. 


Personnel 


The Department has begun to feel seri- 
ously the effects of employment opportuni- 
ties in other government agencies and de- 
fense industries. Statistics show that during 
the year 1941, there has been a 34 per cent 
turnover in employees. Out of 126 resig- 
nations, 4.8 per cent were for the purpose of 
entering military service, 7.9 per cent for 
employment in social work in defense agen- 
cies; 14.3 per cent for social work not in 
defense agencies ; 44.5 per cent for personal 
reasons; 11.9 per cent for private industry ; 
3.9 per cent for employment by the state ; 
12.7 per cent for other government work. 
Of these resignations, .8 per cent were from 
administrative positions; 3.9 per cent were 
case supervisors; 54.8 per cent, field and 
case workers; 35.7 per cent, clerical staff. 
In these positions, 82.5 per cent of the 
vacated were replaced by new employees, 
7.2 per cent by promotions, and in 10.3 per 
cent the positions are still to be filled. 

Nearly all the young men on the staff 
either have been called by Selective Service 
Boards for the army, or have volunteered 
their services in the marine reserves, in the 
aviation corps, or the army. Those who 
still remain on the staff anticipate leaving 
the Department for military service at any 
time. 

It has been difficult to replace many of the 
persons who have left. Professional person- 
nel is unavailable, and as the professional 
personnel leave, they must be replaced by 
employees who have had little experience in 
the field of public welfare and no profes- 
sional equipment whatever. This has ma- 
terially affected the quality of work done by 
the Department, the content of the work 
performed, and the output. I believe that 
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and, as a result, much effort and planning 
must be thrown into staff development in all 
classifications of employees. 


Civilian Defense 


The Department of Public Welfare has 
participated in activities for civilian defense. 
The Council of Social Agencies in New 
Orleans is a co-ordinating agency in the 
community and it has been channeling and 
integrating all defense activities related to 
volunteer and welfare services. The Volun- 
teer Bureau of the Council has assumed the 
initiative in planning for the general regis- 
tration of civilians. The Department lent to 
this Bureau its Supervisor of Public Assist- 
ance who, with social workers from other 
agencies in the community, conducted a 
short class for the training of volunteer 
interviewers for civilian registration. The 
Supervisor of Public Assistance also assisted 
the Volunteer Bureau in setting up its ad- 
ministrative offices and procedures. 

The Department loaned about 50 of its 
field staff for two days to assist in the regis- 
tration of civilians. Many members of the 
Department’s staff have volunteered their 
services in the evening to the Volunteer 
Bureau and to the American Red Cross. 

The Director of the Department has par- 
ticipated in meetings with the Council of 
Social Agencies and has helped in planning 
integration of programs and welfare services 
in the city. This latter will make possible 
utilization of volunteers who have regis- 
tered and will bring into active play services 
on consumers’ education, on health, and 
nutrition. 


Clients’ Reactions 


The staff members of this Department 
have been very conscious of the reactions of 
the clients to all activities in the community 
as they relate to defense and war. It has 
been interesting to note the various reactions 
arising from fear, insecurity, and lack of 
information in regard to the whole program 
of civilian defense. 

A number of visitors have reported that 
their clients are fearful of relief grants’ being 
cut or stopped altogether. The clients show 
growing anxiety concerning their assistance 
grants, which they feel are increasingly in- 
adequate as the cost of living goes higher 
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because of the defense program. The clients 
have expressed fear that clothing distribu- 
tion will not be continued since there is an 
all-out effort to divert all activities to the 
actual needs of the armed forces. They are 
afraid that clothing will go to homeless and 
needy people in war areas, or that clothing 
work projects will be converted for the 
supply of the army and the navy. 


Clients who have been waiting for assistance for 
some time are beginning to return to the Depart- 
ment and are showing an increased insecurity, 
explaining the difficulties they have in meeting the 
costs of food and rent and in actually getting rela- 
tives or people in the community to help them, 
grant them credit, or render them any service at 
all. They have expressed fear that because of the 
defense program money for relief may not be 
granted them in the future. 

Some clients have brought to our offices news- 
paper statements of the President’s message to 
Congress, of the President’s budget, and of the 
statement that 50 per cent of the national resources 
are to be diverted to war efforts. They have asked 
if this proposed legislation means that there will be 
curtailment of public assistance and social security 
funds. Some of the clients have even gone so far 
as to come to the offices very much disturbed ask- 
ing if the public assistance program will be com- 
pletely discontinued. This insecurity has been 
noted mostly in the aged group. 

There has been a great deal of confusion in the 
minds of clients regarding reduction of WPA and 
NYA programs, and they also relate this to a 
similar reduction in the Department’s program. 
We have had these questions asked: “ Will my 
grant be discontinued since new funds are being 
diverted into the defense program?”, “ Will my 
check be increased now that the cost of living is 
higher and it costs so much more to live since the 
national defense program? ”’, “ Will I still have to 
wait longer for regular assistance because of the 
emergencies of the war situation? ”, “ Will WPA 
projects continue now that the country is at war?”, 
“Tf there are no WPA projects and I cannot find 
a job and I am turned down by the army, what will 
happen to me?” 


Besides reaction to the problem of con- 
tinuous assistance, there has been varied 
reaction to the progress of plans for pro- 
tective services in civilian defense and to 
blackouts. This again has evidenced itself 
in the aged group. 

In some instances, old persons have expressed 
concern because they do not know if they will be 
protected in case of a blackout. Some of them 
without much education do not understand what 
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a blackout is. One old woman referred to the 
“black cloud that will be coming over them” and 
asked if the field worker or someone else would 
take care of her when it was necessary to leave 
the city. Many of the clients who live in the out- 
lying sections of the metropolitan area, especially 
near the airport and districts around the lake, have 
showed concern as to whether they would be pro- 
tected and have asked if it would be safer for them 
to come into the city with their children and give 
up their garden plots. In one instance, a man was 
very much upset because he and his family might 
be stranded out there near the water. He asked 
what would happen to them, and whether they 
should come into the city where most of the 
civilians will probably have more protection. 

A number of the clients are volunteering their 
services in defense work. One man who speaks 
both Spanish and English and knows typing and 
shorthand, volunteered to do some work with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He plans to go 
to some of the classes offered, but adds, “I could 
be of better service if the Department could only 
give me some glasses.” Many of the clients have 
shown considerable interest in the classes and in 
the volunteer services, and have actually registered 
with the Civilian Defense Bureau. 


On the other side of the picture, we are 
much disturbed over the appalling ignorance 
and apathy indicated by our clients who 
represent part of the civilian group. 

Many of the clients volunteered for civilian 
defense because they were under the impression 
that registration was compulsory and were afraid 
if they did not register something might happen to 
them. Still others thought that the training classes 
offered by the Office of Civilian Defense would 
prepare them for active military service, and help 
them learn “the codes” in advance, in order that 
they could receive promotions more rapidly in the 
armed forces. The ignorance in the Negro group 
was noted especially. A number of them felt that 
they wanted to help in this “ white man’s war.” 
Most of them realized “that there is shooting 
going on” but why it is necessary to shoot is not 
known. It was quite evident that there should 
be a plan for educating the masses as to why we 
are at war, why we should prepare ourselves, why 
the armed forces are not the only group that can 
protect us, and why it is necessary for all civilians, 
as well as the armed forces, to help win this war. 
Many of the clients thought the war was located 
just in this section of the country. They consider 
states other than Texas, Mississippi, and Alabama 
something like foreign countries. 

Some of the clients had the impression that if 
they volunteered for civilian services they were 
getting jobs, salaries would be granted them, and 
their assistance grants might be reduced. 
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One elderly man who is blind and totally in- 
capacitated, expressed his desire to serve as an air 
raid warden. Another old person who has a heart 
condition also volunteered for this service. The 
older group have shown concern that they cannot 
take any active part in civilian defense activities 
and are looking for opportunities to render services 
of which they are capable. 


Many of the people, conscious of the fact 
that the war is beyond the immediate 
vicinity, are apathetic because they do not 
believe there is any chance of New Orleans 
being attacked. They have complete confi- 
dence in the armed forces, or else have built 
up a religious philosophy putting complete 
faith in God, and think it useless to take 
other precautions. Some have acquired a 
fatalistic attitude and are accepting things 
without question, without protest, and with- 
out emotion. 

There has been evidence, however, of 
some constructive results from all this 
activity. Some of the Aid to Dependent 
Children mothers have enrolled in first aid 
classes and have begun to feel a great deal 
of satisfaction from the fact that they are 
helping and being useful citizens. This 
knowledge of first aid will not only be useful 
should they need it in an emergency attack, 
but also in the care of their families. 

The morale in families whose sons are 
now in the armed forces is good. The boys 
have written home to their mothers describ- 
ing camp life in glowing terms and have fre- 
quently sent financial contributions to the 
family. We have had several instances, 
however, where the family has had some 
concern about the older boys’ being selected 
for the army. 

One mother during a visit immediately preceding 
the declaration of war by the United States, wept 
bitterly because her son in the navy had sailed for 
ports unknown. Later she returned to inform her 
visitor that she had received a letter and picture 
from her son at Pearl Harbor. The worker was 
in a position to help the mother build up her morale 
and a feeling of pride and gratification that her son 
should be participating in the nation’s efforts for 
the protection of all its citizens. 


Many of our Aid to Dependent Children 
mothers have shown that they are like all 
other mothers in America who are making 
sacrifices and who are giving their sons to 
fight for the protection of the country. One 
mother encouraged her 20-year-old son, who 
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was her only support, to carry out his ambi- 
tion to become a pilot in the air corps. This 
mother was aware of the fact that the De- 
partment could not increase her grant when 
her son left, but believed that her first duty 
was to see that her son had his ambition 
realized and that he was answering his 
country’s call. 

Families continue to feel the insecurity and 
tragedies of war because sons, brothers, or 
relatives are in the nation’s armed forces. 


One family was especially concerned some time 
before the war. There was great financial need; 
the Department could not meet all the demands, 
and had written to the son who was enlisted and 
out in the Pacific somewhere. Something of the 
situation of his family was described to him and 
he was asked if it were possible for him to increase 
his contributions. The boy replied: “ My brother 
and I are sacrificing our lives for you people back 
there, so at least you should be willing to help the 
ones we left behind.” He also mentioned that he 
believed if New Orleans were the same place he 
had left some fourteen months before, his family 
would be cared for. This boy was in the Pearl 
Harbor tragedy. For weeks the family did not 
receive any official statement from the government 
and the mother did not know whether her son was 
alive, injured, or dead. There was no indication 
that he had been located and information regarding 
his whereabouts could not be obtained. The 
worker again played a part in this situation and 
helped to assuage the worries of the mother. 
Finally, the first week in January, the mother 
reported that she had received two letters, sent 
shortly after the Pearl Harbor incident. Her son 
could not say where he was, but he did assure her 
that he was safe and that he was somewhere on a 
battleship in the Pacific. 


There are other types of problems coming 
to us as a result of the war. One mother 
has asked the Department if it is possible to 
get information concerning her husband who 
is in the army, in order to compel him to 
contribute to the care of herself and their 
four children. 

Some of the visitors have reported indica- 
tions that many of the young men and the 
unemployed men are looking upon volunteer 
enlistment or selective service as a release 
from some of their family responsibilities. 


Effects on the Foster Home Program 


The effects of war upon the foster home 
program are noted in the group of foster 
parents now being used by the agency and 
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in securing new applications. The staff sug- 
gested the following effects that have been 
noted by actual situations: 


1. Foster mothers are becoming increas- 
ingly interested in civilian defense activities, 
Red Cross, and so on, and feel that it is a 
part of their civic duty. Thus, they feel they 
cannot take more children and particularly 
young children who need close attention. 
The foster mothers, as a whole, are spending 
more time out of the home and are taking on 
additional responsibilities along this line. 

2. Members of the foster families have 
been selected for military service, thus re- 
ducing the family income and changing the 
composition of the family. In one case, 
where an older son was assuming a large 
portion of the financial responsibility of the 
family and was the father substitute in the 
home, he has been selected, thus limiting in 
large measure the strengths and usefulness 
of this particular home. 

3. In homes where the foster father is of 
draft age, workers have noted considerable 
insecurity and anxiety within the family 
group. Where previously they had talked 
of keeping the children on a permanent basis, 
they have asked workers what could be done 
if the foster father were selected, as in many 
instances the foster mother would be forced 
to return to relatives or make other living 
arrangements whereby she would be unable 
to continue boarding our children. 

4. The most frequent comment made by 
present foster mothers, as well as prospec- 
tive applicants, is related to the devaluation 
of the dollar, with the feeling that the present 
board rate does not cover the actual expenses 
incurred in providing adequately for a child. 

5. In one home which has been used by 
the Department for over three years, in 
which several older boys have made an 
excellent adjustment, the father, who is a 
German alien, is showing definite indications 
of instability, to the point that commitment 
to a mental institution has been considered. 
It was, of course, necessary to remove the 
children from this home, although in the past 
the foster father has shown a great deal of 
interest in the boys, has spent his evenings 
working with them in his workshop and 
helping them with their lessons. 

6. We have lost several foster homes be- 
cause the foster father was moved to another 
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section of the state or outside the state be- 
cause of defense industries. 

7. One foster mother reported that a very 
good thing had come out of the war situa- 
tion. Her husband has doubled his income 
and she is very glad that she can now do 
more for the children under her care and can 
provide some things the agency could not. 

8. One foster mother told the worker that 
she is very glad she has children in her 
home as her own two sons have been selected. 
Our children keep her busy, thus she has 
less time to worry about her own children. 

Effects upon Children and Fainilies 

1. One mother, with whom we _ have 
worked closely on problems related to her 
younger children, told the worker that since 
her older son has been selected she has been 
so worried that she could not think about 
the younger children; that her older son is 
on her mind constantly. 

2. One unstable mother, who has five 
young children in the home, also has two 
sons in camp. She wires the camp continu- 
ously and recently told the worker that she 
has so much on her mind, she is so worried 
about her children and concerned over her 
limited income, now that her sons cannot 
help, she feels she will be forced to ask the 
agency to place the younger ones in foster 
care. 

3. In families which we are supervising 
increased requests are received for service, 
resulting from the war effort. Since most 
of this group to whom we are giving service 
are rather unstable people, it probably would 
be expected that the additional strain of war 
would make them more insecure and that this 
insecurity would be reflected in their in- 
creased requests for service from the agency. 
In this sense staff members are having in- 
creased demands made upon them. 


IVhat the Department Is Doing 


Some of the civilian defense activities of 
the Department have already been noted. 
‘In the area of administration, the Director 
has been active on many of the committees 
in the community, working with the Council 
of Social Agencies, the officials of the Selec- 
tive Service Board, and the Office of Civilian 
Defense. The Supervisor of Public Assist- 
ance has assisted in the organization of the 
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volunteer office of civilian defense and in 
teaching volunteer interviewers and as a 
member of the committee in planning volun- 
teers for use of the Department. The medi- 
cal social worker for the Department is a 
member of a city committee on nutrition and 
diets. The staff in the institutional program 
have been working with the protective serv- 
ices of the Office of Civilian Defense plan- 
ning for the use of the institutions and 
preparation for blackouts. Many staff 
workers are doing work in the motor corps 
of the American Red Cross, taking first aid 
courses, and engaging in other volunteer 
activities. , 

The Department staff has been holding 
staff meetings and we have been giving some 
thought to what should be the function of 
this Department in the community as war 
progresses and defense activities become 
more organized. 

We have concluded that the Department 
of Public Welfare should make every effort 
to stabilize its staff in order that it can meet 
the responsibilities which are legally placed 
upon it and to give not only adequate assist- 
ance, but service to all the groups of per- 
sons for whose welfare this program is 
administered. 

We believe that there will have to be an 
increase from our agency, not only in giving 
immediate assistance, but in rendering case 
work services wherever they are needed and 
where they lie within the area of our com- 
petency. Every effort should be made to 
strengthen the morale of our client group 
who are a large part of the civilian popula- 
tion, to give them security, and to be alert 
to all their needs in order to re-direct them 
for further service as civilians in the nation’s 
work. 

We should be alert to direct our clientele 
to new types of jobs and vocational training 
and, whenever it is necessary, to render 
adequate assistance to prevent further unem- 
ployability or dependency. 

We should be alert to the future needs of 
clients as the war progresses and to post- 
war activities. Every opportunity should be 
used to inform client groups of the progress 
and of developments in the Department’s 
program, of activities in the community, and 
of the part they are to play now and in the 
future. 
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The Department has a real responsibility 
for clarifying to all clients the needs of 
people for whom we are responsible and for 
keeping before the public and before the 
legislators the importance of continuing an 
adequate assistance program in order that 
the nation may have an adequate civilian 
defense program. 

We should encourage the use of volun- 
teers in all activities that are within their 
area of competency. We believe that the staff 
of the Department of Public Welfare should 
carry the full responsibility for administra- 
tion of the program, but that volunteers can 
supplement and implement many services. 

We plan to utilize volunteers in the near 
future, but we believe that the volunteer’s 
greatest service is going to be through group 
participation and group activity. We have 
submitted to the Volunteer Committee in the 
Council of Social Agencies the following 
suggestions for using volunteers: 

1. For certain activity with families and 
individuals to whom we are granting assist- 
ance and service, such activity to be care- 
fully planned with the visitor, the case super- 
visor, and the family concerned ; for example, 
frequent visiting to the aged, to the sick, and 
other handicapped groups, transportation to 
the clinics for children and handicapped indi- 
viduals, coaching and teaching handicapped 
and retarded children. 

2. For work with groups including the 
families and individuals to whom this De- 
partment is giving assistance and service, as 
well as individuals in the immediate com- 
munity and surrounding neighborhoods. 
The family visitor may be the key person to 
plan group activity in this area. Such group 
activity would include classes on consumers’ 
education ; the use of foods distributed by the 
Food Stamp Plan, and the use of moderately- 
priced foods in regard to a normal diet. 
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There should be discussions on current 
activities, especially in regard to the defense 
activities; for example, what may happen 
in blackouts, whether families should move 
from the outer edges of the city to more 
crowded sections, whether they will be pro- 
tected; also on defense activities in regard 
to the planning of public programs. Our 
families have been asking, now that emphasis 
has been placed on the manufacture of am- 
munitions and a large percentage of the 
nation’s income is going into this activity, 
whether assistance programs will continue 
and whether they will still have food, shelter, 
and clothing. This can also be discussed 
with the group. Another possibility with 
group activity is planning a traveling library 
for dependent families and low income fami- 
lies who are unable to buy books, magazines 
and other reading material. 

3. For supplemental clerical work to do 
what is necessary in the administration of 
the agency's program. Volunteers could be 
assigned to the student group we have in this 
Department, to assist the student supervisor 
in the preparation of card indexes and filing 
of bulletins within the agency itself, of re- 
source files and so on. Work could be done 
on the agency's library material, such as 
indexing and distributing. 

These plans have not been crystallized but 
the above suggestions could be worked into 
an over-all program for the use of volunteers 
in this Department. We believe, however, 
that we should have the privilege of select- 
ing volunteers, of setting up standards, and 
of direct supervision. 

We are watching trends and developments 
and we plan, about every three months, to 
issue similar statements showing what is 
happening in the Department, in the com- 
munity, and to the clients. 











Content of Field Teaching in Medical Social Work 


Muriet GAyYForD 


IELD work is a part of the total educa- 

tional process for the profession of social 
work. It cannot be thought of as a separate 
entity in itself, as it is inevitably related to 
classroom study from which it is, at the same 
time, clearly distinguished. In any discus- 
sion of the subject it seems important to 
repeat and stress the fact that field work is 
concerned with the student’s doing some- 
thing, as contrasted with his knowing some- 
thing. In field work the student must 
translate into activity, which he initiates and 
directs, the knowledge, the thinking, and the 
emotional responses he has acquired in the 
classroom. This fact of doing, as distin- 
guished from knowing, is the basic reason 
for field work’s having developed a content 
and a method of its own. In the field the 
student has his opportunity to learn facts of 
a kind and range different from those that 
can be taught in class, to co-ordinate all his 
information into a usable whole, and to put 
the total sum of this information into service. 
If the maximum value is to be had from the 
time allotted to field work, there should be 
as little duplication of classroom activity as 
possible and a conscious effort not to cover 
areas which could as well or better be in- 
cluded in classroom study. 

Field teaching is focused upon the applica- 
tion of generic case work concepts to a 
specific situation. A complete description of 
the content of field teaching would attempt 
to cover all aspects of the student’s learning 
situation, the growing understanding of and 
ability to use basic concepts, as well as pro- 
ficiency in meeting the specialized problems 
that are inherent only in the specific field 
placement. Content might thus be thought 
of as being composed of two general areas, 
that which is basic to all field work experi- 
ence and that which is peculiar to the special- 
ized field. Valuable as it may be to see the 
studént’s experience as a whole, rather than 
to break it into parts, space in this article 
does not permit of such complete approach 
to the subject. Only the specialized content 
of field work in medical social work will be 
discussed. The large and basically impor- 
tant area of the concepts and skill common to 


all case work must be taken for granted. An 
article published in The Compass * is a help- 
ful reference in considering what the range 
of such knowledge might be.? 

Discussion of the methods of teaching in 
field work will be held to a minimum in this 
presentation. Consideration of the advisable 
content of a field work experience will in- 
evitably raise questions as to the processes 
of teaching in such a situation. It can only 
be stated that the methods of teaching which 
have developed for field work are those of 
supervision and that, as such, they are 
basically the same in all social case work. 
Generic principles of supervision apply in 
medical social work as in any other field. If 
soundly used they can give guidance with 
difficulties met in any specialized field place- 
ment if the supervisor has the ability to 
analyze the problem and to highlight its 
essential meaning for the student. 


Special Content in Medical Social Work 


There are probably few field work place- 
ments as complex and difficult for a student 
as one in a large hospital with its variety of 


' professional and technical personnel, its 


numerous lines of authority and relation- 
ships, and its many rules and regulations. 
As one sees a succession of students passing 
through periods of field work in a medical 
social service department, one can pick out 
recurring situations inherent in the setting 
or in the special areas of maladjustment with 
which medical social workers deal. Time 
and again these situations give the student 
particular difficulty and for this reason they 
show the need for her to learn special adap- 
tations of her developing case work skill. 
They vary considerably in number and in- 


* Committee on the Study of Field Work, Boston 
Chapter, American Association of Social Workers: 
“Supervised Field Work in Education for Social 
— Work,” The Compass, November, 1940, 
pp. 7-9. 

* An article by Florence Hollis in The Skills of 
the Beginning Case Worker, Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1941, pp. 1-12, presents 
extremely helpful material regarding the total 
knowledge and skill which a group of young 
workers in a family agency had acquired or should 
have acquired in their previous training. 
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tensity with individual students, but occur 
with sufficient frequency to be considered, in 
their broader aspects, as typical. There are 
many of them, too many to present in detail 
here ; but brief discussion of the more impor- 
tant ones should point out for us the special- 
ized content of medical social field work. 

There is, first, the difficulty of understand- 
ing the large, highly technical, medical insti- 
tution. There are, second, the problems re- 
lated to the student’s use of the specialized 
medical knowledge she is being taught and 
that both patients and doctors expect her to 
know. Third, there are*the uncomfortable 
struggles during which she learns the appli- 
cation of case work concepts in an illness 
situation, relating herself professionally to a 
sick person, finding a new meaning in the 
technique of giving reassurance and of help- 
ing a person to gain insight, and achieving a 
balance between self-determination for the 
patient-client and the authoritative aspects 
of medical practice. Later comes the impact 
of the need to understand clearly her func- 
tion as a part of the total hospital set-up so 
that her decisions about what is and what is 
not appropriate can be made with assurance. 
Finally, there is the matter of learning to 
take full responsibility for her own case load, 
particularly as regards intake and the rela- 
tive emphases to be given various activities. 

The supervisor may be much more con- 
sciously aware than is the student of the 
existence of these difficulties in the form 
described above. This, however, is to be 
expected in the teaching-learning relation- 
ship and is the reason the supervisor can 
give the guidance, support, and stimulation 
necessary. The problems are so inter-re- 
lated that progress, when it takes place, is 
likely to occur in all areas simultaneously 
and increasing understanding in one direc- 
tion should result in improvement in the 
others. 


The Hospital Setting 


Some students will have had previous 
working experience in hospitals or clinics or 
brief periods of field work in a medical social 
agency before they began their second year 
of study during which they specialize in 
medical social work. A large majority will 
have had personal experience with hospitals 
as patients or, at least, as members of pa- 
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tients’ families. All of them, whether they 
are aware of it or not, will have deeply 
entrenched attitudes toward the sick and 
toward forms of medical treatment, which 
attitudes are part of their cultural heritage. 
Coming into a hospital for field work, the 
medical social work student finds herself 
faced with having to achieve an orientation 
to the background against which her activity 
will be carried out, a process which may 
mean unexpected changes in her beliefs. 

The first difficulty for the student will be 
that of becoming comfortable among myriads 
of people none of whom she knows, many 
of whom she never meets, and all of whom 
seem very busy and purposeful. Her own 
role may not be clearly understood by these 
others. She may, as a result, become too 
aggressive or too retiring. Until she can 
gain some security as a social worker and 
also as a student, she cannot overcome her 
self-consciousness and begin to function ade- 
quately. This is true even for the student 
who has had some years of experience in a 
medical social agency; she also will, as a 
rule, with the impact of new ideas regarding 
psychoanalytic concepts and psychosomatic 
medicine which she is learning in the class- 
room, find conflicts arising in the very areas 
where she felt most secure. 

The student’s understanding of the or- 
ganization necessarily develops slowly. It 
must go further than an awareness of the 
locations and functions of the various depart- 
ments. It must be consciously expanding 
toward a knowledge of some breadth of the 
mores and ethics of medical practice. New 
concepts must be integrated with the changes 
in personal attitudes which the student finds 
taking place. She must understand the pur- 
pose of the administrative regulations of the 
hospital before she can help the patient to 
use them constructively. She will otherwise 
see them as something to be bowed to or to 
be circumvented, rules against which she is 
the patient’s advocate and intercessor. The 
value in which human life is held, even for 
the poorest, weakest, and least important, 
can be quickly respected by the average 
social work student. The strength of the 
medical profession’s belief that “ while there 
is life there is hope” and the lengths to 
which this belief will carry them is under- 
stood more slowly. Awareness of the mean- 
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ing of the traditional doctor-patient relation- 
ship and the reasons for its development 
become more real as there is opportunity for 
first-hand observation. Psychiatric informa- 
tion regarding social attitudes can later be 
applied to the concept of the doctor as the 
father-person so that the depth of feeling on 
the patient’s part can be seen more clearly. 
The customary practice of protection of the 
sick from responsibility, worry, and strain, 
takes on new meaning as the student’s 
knowledge of the emotional factors in illness 
develops. The many people who are respon- 
sible for the ill person may seem at first to 
be too loosely bound together, but later per- 
spective can be gained so that their larger 
co-operative aims can be glimpsed. 

The activity of the field work supervisor 
in this situation will be to individualize the 
student’s experience to the extent of giving 
her an opportunity which she can use. This 
will probably be done by a judicious selection 
of cases, a controlled introduction to the 
institution, an understanding and supportive 
attitude during difficult periods, and stimula- 
tion and encouragement in thinking through 
the implications of what she is seeing. Many 
of the student’s experiences will arouse con- 
flicts for her in connection with her own 
highly personalized attitudes toward sickness 
in general, toward certain diseases, and 
toward certain forms of medical treatment. 

It cannot be expected that the inexperi- 
enced student will have complete under- 
standing of these problems by the time she 
finishes her field work. Two years’ working 
experience in a hospital is usually considered 
the minimum in which complete orientation 
to the setting of medical practice can be 
achieved. The supervisor of field work can, 
however, give the student a beginning aware- 
ness of her needs and a method of approach 
in learning to relate her job to the whole. 


Use of Medical Information 


The second specialized area in medical 
social field work mentioned above is in re- 
gard to the technical medical information 
needed by the medical social worker. This 
problem has two aspects: first, learning how 
much and what kind of knowledge a social 
worker should have, and, second, acquiring 
professional ways of using it. 

It might be expected that sufficient infor- 


IN MEDICAL 





SOCIAL WORK 

mation regarding medical conditions and 
their treatment would be learned in the 
classroom. The fact is, however, that each 
medical social case is likely to demand some 
special knowledge that cannot be secured 
from textbooks or lectures. No matter how 
comprehensive the courses, they cannot give 
the student all the information she may need 
at any time. They can give the necessary 
factual background and can teach methods 
used in studying certain diseases in greater 
detail. Field work, on the other hand, pro- 
vides the student with the opportunity of 
seeing what kinds of medical knowledge she 
needs under different circumstances in order 
to achieve a more sensitive understanding of 
the patient’s situation. She can then extend 
her fund of knowledge by selective reading. 
The whole set-up of the field work place- 
ment also allows the student to find ways 
of supplementing her information by con- 
sultations with doctors, nurses, and others, 
by discriminating observation of what is 
going on about her, and by participating in 
case discussions with groups of medical 
personnel. 

The matter of learning how to use this 
medical information in case work with pa- 
tients is the more difficult area, perhaps be- 
cause even now this aspect of medical social 
work is not well understood by the field as 
a whole. The student in her insecurity and 
self-consciousness is likely to feel under 
pressure to use what medical knowledge she 
has prematurely and superficially. She ex- 
plains (she may say she “ interprets’) the 
condition or its treatment to the patient, pri- 
marily because she has such a desire to do 
something concrete, to “ give,” and, it must 
be admitted, to show what she knows. Con- 
tinuing experience in seeing patients going 
through the ordeal of an illness, and growing 
understanding of and proficiency with other 
case work techniques, will help the student 
to be more restrained in waiting to learn 
what the patient’s deeper needs are, and 
to be more observant as regards the meaning 
of the illness in the patient’s terms, not in 
those of the medical textbooks. Here skil- 
ful supervision is important for the student. 
Although it is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss methods of supervision, it seems 
permissible to point out that the average 
supervisor may be faced with two tempta- 
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tions when dealing with these problems. 
One is to give the student, directly and in 
some detail, more factual information about 
a medical condition than the student can 
absorb or is ready to use. The other is to 
stop there without giving continuing help in 
using such facts skilfully and in integrating 
them with developing concepts of human 
behavior and case work treatment. The 
student may fail to relate what medical infor- 
mation is available on a case to the “ social ” 
problem as she sees it, and the “ medical- 
social’ focus is lost. On the other hand, 
she may take flight from the conflicts aroused 
for her by the patient’s situation and lose 
herself in a useless accumulation of details 
regarding the medical condition. The phe- 
nomenon of undue energy being put into 
finding out all that the medical specialists 
can tell is frequent enough with students in 
field work and with workers on the job. It 
is not always recognized, however, that such 
preoccupations have meaning, either in 
terms of the difficulties the worker is having 
with other aspects of the case or in terms of 
the personal and emotional responses which 
the patient’s condition is stirring up in her. 


Working with an Ill Person 


The third area of difficult adjustment for 
the student in medical social work lies in the 
fact that it is in an illness situation that she 
must make practical application of case work 
concepts. Such use of these concepts in this 
field requires special adaptations that are 
sometimes difficult to understand and to 
achieve. The student in medical social work 
has presumably been motivated in her choice 
of this special field by a desire to help the 
sick or by some other identification with the 
medical profession. She learns, gradually 
perhaps but no less surely, that her ideas of 
both “help” and “the sick” must change, 
together with her other ideas about the way 
people behave. Even when she has mas- 
tered these new concepts intellectually, a 
great deal of reorientation of her emotional 
responses must take place before she can put 
her classroom theories into practice. An 
awareness on the part of her supervisor as 
to what these difficulties will mean and a 
willingness to give direct help in meeting 
them may make it possible for the student 
to begin to overcome them. The supervisor 
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and the student should strive toward such 
control of the student’s urge to help that the 
power behind it is not lost, as it is being 
refined and redirected. 

As regards the case work relationship, the 
student must gain, or begin to gain, two 
attributes before she can achieve such pro- 
fessional control. These are: (1) awareness 
of her own anxieties regarding illness; and 
(2) ability to understand the real meaning 
of an illness to a patient, that is, the meaning 
of the symptoms and the treatment, and the 
meaning of his having sought medical care, 
all in terms of the purposiveness of human 
behavior. Medical social work deals with 
conditions that are among the most ele- 
mentally disturbing to mankind—depend- 
ency, pain, mutilation, and death. They are 
bound to frighten the student in some de- 
gree and may arouse deep conflicts for her. 
She cannot, however, be given complete pro- 
tection from them or from finding her own 
way of dealing with them, if the development 
of superficial attitudes is to be prevented. 
This experience of illness is something we 
have all had personally and we have our 
first-hand ideas of what it has meant. We 
all, therefore, even during student days, have 
great potential ability for identification with 
the patient. The danger is that there may be 
over-identification. There may also be insuf- 
ficient individualization. The patient may be 
endowed with feelings which are entirely the 
student’s or which are generalizations. 

The facts of emotional regression occur- 
ring in illness and of physical dependency 
arousing conflicts for the patient may be 
learned in the classroom and accepted theo- 
retically. In field work the student is faced 
with the need to develop and use a case work 
relationship which must be based upon her 
own judgment as to the degree of the pa- 
tient’s regression with the varying stages of 
his illness, and as to the patient’s ability to 
mobilize physical and emotional energy to 
cope with the dependency situation. Acquir- 
ing skill in estimating the extent of control, 
authority, or responsibility which the social 
worker should take at any given time for 
the sick person, who will inevitably have his 
own way of meeting his problems and whose 
illness itself may be an attempt at a way out, 
is the continuing aim of even the most ex- 
perienced worker. The student will have 
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an exceedingly difficult time acting in these 
areas, but she should exhibit a beginning 
development which will eventually lead to 
a firmly woven pattern of professional 
performance. 

The processes of interviewing, which the 
student may feel she has mastered to a cer- 
tain extent, may be difficult of application in 
the medical setting. There are several fac- 
tors that enter into this situation. In the 
first place, many of the interviews, first ones 
especially, are not private. They may be 
held in an open ward or in a busy clinic, 
even in the presence of the doctor or nurse. 
In addition to having a disturbing effect on 
the patient, this lack of privacy tends to con- 
fuse the student, increasing her self-con- 
sciousness and fastening her attention on 
her own situation, rather than on the pa- 
tient’s. Until she has acquired some poise 
and self-control she is likely to rush ahead 
too fast, instead of making what attempt she 
can to arrange a contact under more favor- 
able circumstances. Second, because the 
patient’s exact purpose in having related 
himself to the medical institution is some- 
times difficult to define, it may take the 
student a little time to learn to “ meet the 
patient on his own ground.” The social 
worker’s role does not stand out as clearly 
as it does in the family agency, for instance, 
and there may be necessary a period of 
orientation on the part of the worker to the 
problem that brought the patient to the insti- 
tution, before she can begin to find out what 
brought the patient to her. The student in 
her eagerness to be of service and to have 
her service wanted may begin her inter- 
views at a point the patient has not yet 
reached. A third factor that may make 
interviewing difficult is related to the prob- 
lem of learning how to use medical infor- 
mation. The student in her conversation 
with the patient may be fearful of encourag- 
ing talk about the patient’s symptoms. Even 
though they constitute the condition that 
brought the patient to the agency, the 
student may feel she has no right to question 
regarding pain, cough, bleeding, and so 
forth, because she is not to treat them 
directly. She may even be as afraid of them 
as is the patient. Conversely, the student 
may lay too much stress on the purely medi- 
cal aspects of the symptoms, whereas she 


should think of the interview as an oppor- 
tunity to find out the use the patient is mak- 
ing of them. 

Throughout the period of medical social 
field work the supervisor can help the 
student to learn to use more varied and skil- 
ful methods of interviewing, both for study 
and for treatment purposes, if there is pro- 
gression in the student’s comprehension of 
the total meaning of the patient’s situation 
and the social worker’s relationship to it. 

Some of the special techniques of social 
case work treatment may give the student 
trouble, notably reassurance and helping the 
client to gain insight. These are, of course, 
problems of all fields of social work and are 
not peculiar to the medical setting. The 
point to be made, however, is that there are 
special temptations to cheer and support the 
patient because he is ill and to think that 
insight has been given when the disease and 
its treatment have been “ interpreted.” 

The sick person is usually seen as some- 
one who needs to be protected and to be 
comforted. The custom is to say, “I hope 
you feel better,” “I’m sure you'll feel better 
soon,” and so forth. Such remarks may be 
quite appropriate in a particular case work 
situation but we cannot call them “ reassur- 
ance” unless the full facts tell us that the 
term is warranted. The student, again be- 
cause she wants to be liked and wants to 
help, tends to use such phrases without dis- 
crimination and because at first she thinks 
they are really effective. She will undoubt- 
edly need assistance in seeing that they 
usually do not take into account the meaning 
of the illness to the patient. The most re- 
assuring kind of situation for a sick person 
may lie in being allowed to talk about the 
negative aspects of his illness, even to the 
point of getting excited, with someone who 
will not tend to shut off the flow of feeling 
and who will not herself become disturbed. 
The patient may want his symptoms to con- 
tinue. He may want to criticize the doctor 
and revile the hospital. It may be most 
comforting for him when the social worker 
lets him do so. Or it may be that simple 
interest and acceptance, expressed in action 
rather than in words, will be more reassur- 
ing than any carefully verbalized phrase 
could be. 

In helping a patient gain insight, the 
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student must use all the understanding of 
personality development and of the meaning 
of illness which she has. She cannot inter- 
pret a situation to another unless she has 
some awareness of it herself. The patient‘s 
overt symptoms and his ideas about them, 
whether they have any basis in scientific fact 
or not, should be resources to which the 
student learns to turn for her knowledge of 
the kind of person the patient is and the kind 
of problem he has. Here again the student 
may find it difficult not to take an authori- 
tative attitude, correct the patient on misin- 
formation, and give out instructions prema- 
turely. Her attitudes as she grows more 
mature in her role as a social worker, and 
the security and control she should be 
achieving, will help her gradually to identify 
with what is reality for the patient and 
eventually to use case work techniques to 
more purpose. 

As the student’s understanding of the 
medical organization in which she is working 
broadens and as her knowledge of case work 
theory develops, she may become aware of 
another conflict with which she will need 
guidance. Reference here is to the difficulty 
she may have in harmonizing the case work 
concept of self-determination for the client- 
patient with the semi-authoritative attitudes 
of the medical institution. This problem of 
a conflict of ideologies is one that is not 
characteristic of the medical social work field 
alone, but it is more sharply defined and 
more frequent in the medical setting. 

Identification, on the student’s part, with 
the patient as against the institution may 
occur if the student has not had opportunity 
to understand the historic purpose and tra- 
ditional methods of the hospital. On the 
other hand, her problem may be one of not 
yet having had a sufficient background of 
experience to be able to judge the patient’s 
ability to make his own decisions. The 
student must be able to see the effect on the 
patient, if she should become disturbed and 
antagonistic toward the organization because 
it does not fall in with her plan to be of 
service. The student or social worker can 
do nothing apart from the institution and it 
is, after all, the institution as a whole to 
which the patient has appealed. The student 
must also be acquiring some ability to esti- 
mate the long-time effects on the patient and 
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his family, as well as on the community, if 
he does not follow a prescribed course of 
treatment, and to use her conclusions in 
these areas constructively in planning with 
the doctor. A sense of balance, understand- 
ing, and persistence needs, to be developed in 
this setting as in no other. 


Relationship with the Doctor 


Learning to work in a co-operative rela- 
tionship with the doctor and at times with | 
other institutional personnel will undoubt- 
edly have been part of the experience of the 
medical social work student from the first. 
Some of this experience will have been help- 
ful and inspiring, and some of it may have 
been frustrating. The student should learn 
to make what she can of each such relation- 
ship with a doctor, in terms of a real sharing 
of understanding and plans, and of a sepa- 
rate professional function for each. Obstacles 
to the student’s learning may be either her 
resistance to the doctor’s prior “claim” on 
the patient and a sense of competition with 
him, or a too full submission on her part to 
his orders and a limitation of her activity to 
the finding of answers to his direct ques- 
tions. Many students vary between these 
two reactions before they find assurance in 
their own ideas of their roles. Eventually, 
it will not matter much to a student if the 
doctor does not accept completely her profes- 
sional status and ability, as long as she feels 
some security in them herself. The super- 
visor may be able to stimulate the student to 
use initiative in demonstrating her service to 
the physician and in actively going after his 
co-operation. 

As has been mentioned so many times 
before, the student’s personal feelings in this 
situation must be taken into account. Her 
prior conception, perhaps unconscious, of 
the doctor as the father-person and her early 
experiences within her own family will di- 
rectly affect her ability to work pleasantly 
and effectively with the physicians of her 
patients. In many instances a student has 
found it disconcerting to be associated with 
a young doctor who is as insecure and self- 
conscious as she is herself. Perhaps it might 
be suggested that the social work student 
has, in this situation, a special responsibility 
to show herself able to understand and to 
adapt to another person. She will, however, 
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probably need the support of her supervisor 
if she is not to feel presumptuous. 

The student’s previous relationships to a 
doctor with herself as the patient may reflect 
constructively or destructively here. Unless, 
however, she has an overwhelming need to 
continue to be possessive, retiring, or resist- 
ant to authority she should show progress in 
her ability to share her patients profession- 
ally. This triangular relationship between 
the doctor, the social worker, and the patient 
may develop very significantly for the pa- 
tient into a re-living of the father-mother- 
child relationship. The student, with the 
supervisor's help, can gain some awareness 
of the meaning of this situation in terms of 
its assets and liabilities for social case work, 
and some capacity for assuming the responsi- 
bilities involved. 

Acceptance of the function and adjustment 
to the policies of the agency in which field 
work is taking place is part of the learning 
situation for any social work student. In 
medical social field work these matters be- 
come particular problems and need to be 
stressed separately because of the fact that in 
this special form of social work practice the 
worker’s area of performance is only one of 
many within the same institution. Ques- 
tioning of the role the worker selects may 
come from within the organization and from 
those with whom she is closely associated. 
The complexities in the setting of the field 
work placement will contribute to the 
student’s confusion. In small matters, as 
well as in the broader aspects of her work, 
she needs experiences which will give her a 
basis for sound judgment as to what her 
procedure in any given situation should be. 
There is, for instance, no universally ac- 
cepted practice as to when a medical social 
worker stays in the examining room with a 
patient or when she accompanies a patient to 
the operating room and remains until the 
anesthesia is administered. Her understand- 
ing of the traditional policies of the institu- 
tion and of the attitudes of the doctor, 
together with her estimate of the patient’s 
need and what she has to give, will make it 
possible for her to plan action which uses to 


a maximum extent opportunities for being: 


helpful without embarrassing or making un- 
comfortable either the patient or the other 
institutional personnel. 


IN MEDICAL 





SOCIAL WORK 


The fact that the possible types of activity 
for the medical social worker are varied and 
the fact that the need for her service is some- 
times indefinite may add to her difficulties. 
There are many pressures, which the student 
will feel, to divert the medical social worker 
from her theoretical intentions and to dissi- 
pate her energies in inappropriate and even 
purposeless activities. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that the medical social work student be 
gaining, as early as possible, integration of 
her knowledge of the medical setting with 
her understanding of case work theory, suf- 
ficient for her to be able to make a conscious 
choice as to her role in any given situation 
and to defend her choice soundly. 

If the student’s manner of working with 
the medical personnel and with the adminis- 
trative officers of the hospital is showing an 
increasing proficiency and flexibility, she 
will automatically be achieving some basis 
for her decisions. A further measure of her 
grasp of the problems in this area might be 
called, briefly, her diagnostic ability. She 
should realize the value of cultivating a form 
of diagnostic approach which takes into 
account the patient’s total problem—the 
social and emotional factors, the medical 
factors, the plan of treatment, and the mean- 
ing for the patient. The understanding thus 
gained should be considered in relation to 
the part to be played by the social worker, 
by the doctor, and by the other institutional 
personnel. 


Problems of Intake 


There is one final area of the specialized 
content of medical social field work which 
will be mentioned briefly and that is the 
matter of the student’s learning to manage a 
varied case load, planning, herself, for intake 
and for the types of service to be given. It 
seems advisable for the student of medical 
social work to have some experience with 
these problems when it can be arranged. 
She cannot otherwise be ready for her first 
position which is likely to be so set up that 
she will be responsible for giving all types 
of service required in certain clinics and 
wards. Definition of a problem, determina- 
tion of the focus of social treatment needed, 
and decision as to intake will be areas in 
which even a young worker may have to 
perform immediately. The situation will 
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often be complicated for her by the fact that 
she will be exploring a problem with a 
patient who has been sent to her when he 
has no request for a service in mind. Ability 
must be acquired to carry on sympathetically 
and with understanding in minor services on 
the rather uninteresting cases, in the face of 
the demands of a fascinating and intensive 
problem. Supportive treatment for the 
chronically or incurably ill may seem to in- 
volve a comparative waste of effort unless 
the student can see it as part of the total plan 
of the hospital’s operation to meet the com- 
munity’s needs. The student whose field 
work experience can give her some knowl- 
edge of these problems will be fortunate. 

As can be seen, there is a large area of 
specialized content in medical social field 
work. <Any one student cannot always be 
given sufficient contact with these various 
problems and with all the future phases of 
her work to become fully aware of them. 
The supervisor’s perspective can, however, 
make it possible to guide the student toward 
some conception of their existence and to 
broaden the range of her thinking. The 
temptation to give the student too much is 
real and should be guarded against. Even 
in two years of professional training she can 


absorb only so much knowledge. The 
changes necessary in her outlook, in her 
habits, and in her behavior inevitably re- 
quire time. There are so many situations in 
which a total reorganization of the student’s 
ideas and of her emotional responses is nec- 
essary that she may only achieve a beginning 
toward the point of being fully equipped. 

The final conclusion must be that adequate 
supervision of the worker on her first job is 
as important in the process of her develop- 
ment as the guidance and assistance she re- 
ceives during field work. If the worker is 
to continue the growth that the period in 
school began, and if the employing agency is 
to have the service of an adequate, well- 
balanced worker, she must have help, not 
only with the management of her day-by-day 
job, but also with understanding the broader 
implications of the way her work relates to 
the institution of which she is a part; with 
grasping the meaning and the importance of 
her activities; with deepening her under- 
standing ; and with the continuing incorpora- 
tion within herself of the attitudes and 
knowledge which a social worker must have 
when she is prepared to function compe- 
tently in the medical setting. 


Practical Family Budget Counseling in Private Agencies 
FRANCES PRESTON 


UDGET counseling by the home econo- 
mist in a private family agency has much 
to contribute, both to the services given by a 
family agency and to the well-being of the 
persons in the community. All kinds of 
budget counseling will become more and 
more important in the next few years be- 
cause, as the cost of living goes up, it becomes 
increasingly urgent to plan expenditures 
carefully. Thoughtful planning will help 
get the most good out of income, supply the 
needed essentials of daily living, and assure 
adequate food in proper proportion to build 
and maintain strong bodies and _ strong 
nerves to meet problems of every-day living 
at all times, as well as during the present 
troublesome period. 
Budgeting income means making a plan 
for spending that takes into account all the 
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resources with which to purchase both regu- 
lar, fixed expenses and those that can be 
easily adjusted. Within the higher income 
brackets, suggestions for adjustment are 
more easily made and there is more leeway 
in carrying out suggested changes. With 
the low income group, suggestions for 
changes may be tied to the cost of the basic 
maintenance essentials, with very small lee- 
way in carrying out suggested changes if all 
essentials are to be covered. For this reason, 
individual counseling with the low income 
group is of great importance. 

In this discussion budget counseling in 
the private agency is considered under three 
divisions, each including the same basic ma- 
terial on the cost of living, income and re- 
sources available, and the meaning of money 
to the individual. These types of budget 
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counseling by the home economist are: 
(1) with the agency case worker, who dis- 
cusses the budget material with the family ; 
(2) directly with the family under care of a 
case worker; and (3) with the applicant 
secking only budgetary help from the agency. 

In a large agency with many case workers 
and few home economists, the most economi- 
cal method is budget counseling with the 
agency case worker. More of the agency's 
clients benefit from such counseling, and the 
case worker has an opportunity to improve 
her own skill in budget counseling for use 
with other clients. Case workers are likely 
to over-estimate or under-estimate family 
needs and tend, many times, to use a budget 
guide mechanically. Often they do not in- 
clude or take into account expenditures 
other than basic budgetary items. They need 
help in building a family budget. The case 
of Mrs. D illustrates this point: 

This young woman of 26, with three small 
children, was trying desperately, with the case 
worker's help, to budget her money to cover both 
debts and daily expenses. The case worker was 
doing an excellent job in helping her plan the 
weekly spending—for food, for rent and _ utilities 
(saved by the week to meet the monthly pay- 
ments), for certain debts met regularly out of each 
pay received, for transportation costs, for the 
children’s care at clinic, and for other regular inci- 
dental expenses for the home. But the case worker 
overlooked the fact that Mrs. D loved to sing in 
the church choir and that this was her one source 
of recreation. She needed a finger wave and a 
white dress for Easter so she would be as well 
dressed as the others. 


The feelings and pleasures of the members 
of the family need consideration in the 
budget. The case worker often needs the 
backing of the home economist to include in 
the budget a special item that means so much 
to a particular family. The exclusion of per- 
sonal items is often responsible for the atti- 
tude that a budget does not help, but only 
limits and brings hardships. Flexibility, 
imagination, and resourcefulness within 
agency limitations make a budget workable 
and, even more important, make life worth 
living for the family. 

Budget counseling gives the case worker 
a chance to learn, under special supervision, 
the fundamentals of budgeting which she 
needs for all families; and, second, to learn 
to apply general principles of budgeting to 
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the particular family in question, that is, to 
help the budget fit the family, rather than 
the family fit the budget. The agency’s 
financial limitations and questions of policies 
and procedures, as well as the standard per- 
centages of the guiding standard budget, will 
be sufficient protection against unsound 
deviations in helping the budget fit the 
family. 

Through the experience of developing the 
financial plan for a known family, the case 
worker gets a much better understanding of 
the help a budget can be than she could ever 
get through discussion of budgeting, budget 
principles, and standards. Through these 
specific cases she learns to know about the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the standard 
budget for supplying basic maintenance 
needs, as well as special needs. She may 
know that the family “ will not accept limita- 
tions.” How legitimate are the limitations? 
In this counseling, the home economist can 
give the case worker assurance of the possi- 
bility of living on the standard set as a guide, 
as well as more appreciation of the difficulty 
of living on the agency standard budget. 
For example: 

A case worker discussed with the home econo- 
mist the budget of a family that was used to high 
standards and suddenly was left with no income 
and with the disgrace of embezzlement by the 
father. The family put into effect plans for selling 
the car, having the oldest son leave college, and 
moving to secure reduced rental. They had been 
able to make these big reductions, but had been 
unable to adjust the smaller ones, such as food 
expenditures. It was particularly important that 
they learn to make these adjustments, since, with 
the father out of the home, they were going to 
have to live on an Aid to Dependent Children 
grant. As the case worker talked over the situa- 
tion with the home economist, it soon became 
obvious that the mother could not make the change 
too quickly because of her dazed condition. A plan 
was made for a food allowance somewhat under 
the usual amount, and small reductions were made 
gradually. Definite suggestions were given to the 
mother as to how to reduce expenditures. She 
was able to work along on this plan, but still had 
a further reduction to make. It became evident 
that she could do this, when she quoted the food 
reduction suggestions given her by the Aid to 
Dependent Children investigator. 


This mother, referred to the private agency 
because she was too upset to adjust to the 
public agency plans, could be handled only 
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by a private agency that could make adjust- 
ments and exceptions to meet the individual 
family needs. Two ways of using the stand- 
ard budget are illustrated here. The public 
relief agency was giving relief according to 
the standard budget amount for food. The 
private agency worker, with the backing of 
the home economist, used the Aid to De- 
pendent Children standard figures as a goal 
toward which the family should work. 

For the case worker, the most important 
part in working out a budget with a family 
is her own attitude toward money. The 
family’s attitudes toward money, budgets, or 
changes in any of the living standards are 
also important. The budget counselor must 
be aware of the attitudes the worker has 
toward giving money and be alert to recog- 
nize them. The worker’s own attitude may 
be brought out in a discussion of the family 
budget, and she may be helped to see that 
this attitude is affecting the whole treatment 
plan. This may appear to be encroaching on 
the job of the supervisor ; and continued help 
in modifying these attitudes is the super- 
visor’s job. However, without recognition 
of the part played by the worker’s attitude 
toward giving, the financial planning may be 
meaningless or even detrimental to the total 
case work plan for the family. 

The worker to whom money gives a sense 
of power may think financial planning is a 
help to the family who acquiesces in all plans 
by saying, “ Yes, ma’am, that will be fine,” 
without recognizing the client’s need to 
please the source supplying the focd, and the 
dependency underlying this attitude. When 
the worker believes that money is a medium 
of exchange for the purpose of supplying 
commodities essential to living, she can see 
the client’s attitude more clearly. She then 
understands the family budget and the 
standard of living that it will provide. This 
gives the basic reality picture against which 
she can measure the extent to which other 
emotional elements are involved. 

In order to make adjustments for individ- 
ual families’ needs, the case worker needs a 
complete understanding of the kind of living 
standard that can be maintained by the basic 
budget. She learns from the home econo- 
mist the general information she needs about 
foods, clothing, housing, household supplies, 
and other budget items which are not part of 
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the case worker’s own knowledge but which 
she must acquire to deal successfully with 
families. The private family agency may 
have less rigid and fewer restrictions in 
meeting the financial needs of the family than 
the public agency. This can create a 
dilemma for the case worker unless she 
understands just what the living standard 
costs, what this living standard means to the 
family, and how it fits in with the community 
in which the family is living or is accus- 
tomed to live. 

One guiding principle in the treatment of 
disturbed persons is to keep them aware of 
the realities of everyday life and help them 
make their adjustment to living in a com- 
munity with other people. With this case 
work principle in mind, and also with the 
awareness of the varied meanings of money 
both to families under treatment and to case 
workers, the home economics consultant can 
be helpful in the case worker’s evaluation of 
financial needs and resources of the family, 
so that financial help is given on a reality 
basis. The disturbed person with a great 
need to be given to, and seeking emotional 
security through being helped, may make 
requests for financial help that are not nec- 
essary according to the real relief needs. 


A student requested help in budgeting for a 
family that could not manage on the earnings of 
the mother. The father had recently returned 
from the tuberculosis. sanatorium, having been 
away from home for three years. The practical 
difficulties were those of preparing low-cost ade- 
quate meals, with the mother working out of the 
home, with the father beginning to assume part of 
the cooking, and with the known fear of a recur- 
rence of active tuberculosis. The problem pre- 
sented was: how much should be allowed for food 
that would be adequate for the maintenance of 
health in this particular family? 

A study of the foods being purchased showed 
that each member of the family was having two 
quarts of milk a day, as the mother understood 
this would protect them from tuberculosis. A 
variety of other foods was used but only in small 
quantities. Considering the quantities and costs of 
all food groups needed for an adequate balanced 
diet, and making additional allowance because the 
father was learning the preparation of foods and 
could not prepare foods which needed much physi- 
cal effort, the worker had the assurance from her 
consultation with the home economist that the 
allowance was adequate to maintain health in this 
family. The worker was now prepared to work 
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with the mother on a practical family budget. She 
had a guide as to how much of the difficulty was 
fear and other emotional problems, and understood 
the need for careful planning of food purchases and 
some of the difficulties in living on a low-cost 
budget. 


Help in evaluating family resources and 
available community resources is also im- 
portant for the case worker. Insurance 
taken out when the family’s financial con- 
dition was on a sound basis may need 
some adjustment in the light of the present 
income and outlook for the future. Facili- 
ties for free recreation are varied, and with 
effort and thought an acceptable kind may 
be found. The 8-year-old boy, who has 
joined the music group at a settlement and 
saved his earnings from errands to buy his 
harmonica, has an appreciation of working 
to get what he wants, which he would not 
have had if the worker had agreed to the 
father’s first idea of buying it for him. 

Sometimes help is requested in under- 
standing a particular budget item, and the 
home economist can help the case worker 
see this in relation to the total financial plan. 


A request for help in an insurance adjustment 
for another family, making a desperate effort to 
remain self-supporting, brought out the fact that 
the amount of money for food adequate for the 
family was being stretched to include two relatives. 
The nurse reported that the family was “ unco- 
operative’”’ when the health of the mother and 
children had not improved after she had given 
them instructions in the purchase of an adequate, 
balanced diet. 

The family’s plan had included payments on a 
loan, made to keep the wages from garnishment; 
but during the weeks when these payments had to 
be made, the food consisted of bread and milk. 
Included with the insurance was a policy on the 
grandmother, being carried as an investment. 
Other insurance was in force for her burial. A 
study of the insurance policies revealed that the 
cash surrender value of the grandmother's policy 
and cash from some of the children’s policies, leav- 
ing only one whole life policy on each child, 
appeared to be enough to pay off the loan. This 
change in the insurance plan would reduce the 
regular weekly budgetary expenses by the amount 
being* paid on the loan and also by the amounts 
being paid on the large number of insurance poli- 
cies. This money could then be used for the 
necessary food. The worker reported that the 
father was delighted with this plan and the mother 
seemed to be taking more interest in the health of 
the children. Here again we see that each item 


of expense has to be considered along with the 
total budget or we may find the family “ unco- 
operative.” The parents have the day-by-day 
problem of making income cover expenses and 
unless we face with them the total budget needs, 
the money will be used where the greatest pressure 
arises. 


Budget Counseling with the Family 


The amount of counseling done directly 
by the home economist with a family under 
the care of a case worker is limited, as time 
does not permit undertaking this plan on a 
large scale. It has some other disadvan- 
tages. The case worker does not learn all 
the budgetary items that need to be con- 
sidered to evaluate the family situation from 
all angles. When the case worker’s relation- 
ship with the client is such that she wishes a 
third person introduced to supply the educa- 
tional interview and educational material, 
however, the home economist has direct con- 
tact with the client. Or, the case worker 
may feel, after conference with the home 
economist, that she, herself, is not prepared 
to handle the necessary educational material 
in an expert way. 

This plan may also serve as a test of the 
client’s real interest in seeking help with 
budget or food problems. If the client fails 
to keep the appointment, the worker has a 
definite point of departure for discussion of 
the client’s difficulties that are keeping him 
from using help. The client must work on 
his own problems to use the help of the case 
worker or the help of the budget counselor 
advantageously. 

The mother of a malnourished girl kept her 
appointment to discuss the foods the child needed. 
There was marital difficulty in the home. The girl 
was showing more affection for her father, which 
was natural for a girl of her age, but was very 
upsetting to the mother. The child would eat only 
the foods the father ate. The effort of the mother 
to find out the foods the child needed, which the 
father would also eat, was an indication of her 
real effort to take hold of her family problem. The 
case worker could have given this help but she 
was not sure that the mother was ready. She 
used the opportunity of an appointment with the 
home economist as a test of the mother’s readiness 
to accept this help. 


Help with budgeting cannot be forced on 
the clients. Some clients have. emotional 
sets and conflicts that make them inaccessible 
to such counseling. Oftentimes help in this 
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area must be postponed until a working rela- 
tionship has been built up between worker 
and client, or until some acute situation has 
passed. 


Community Consultation Service for 
Persons with Low Incomes 


These requests for help present many 
challenging problems to the home economist. 
She must constantly be aware of the possi- 
ility that the request is covering up a hid- 
den need to ask for help with other personal 
problems. 


A young mother made an appointment to get 
help with her budget. She had a l-year-old baby, 
and her husband’s wages were $20 a week. Soon 
after she came into the office, she burst out, “I 
am having budget troubles, budget troubles with 
my husband. He doesn’t bring home his money.” 

He was staying out nights and spending his 
money, and she was wondering whether she should 
leave him and go back to her occupation as stenog- 
rapher. She had written to the budget adviser of 
the newspaper and had been given a budget to 
show that $20 should provide the needs of her 
small family. The marital problem, the mother- 
in-law, the beer parlor, the gang of men friends, 
the lack of any recreational activities being enjoyed 
together all pointed to the need for help with prob- 
lems other than budgetary. She was given an 
explenation of the case work service offered by the 
agency and referred to a case worker. 


Budget advisers on newspapers often 
detect that problems other than those con- 
cerned with the budget are present and refer 
families with such additional problems to the 
agency. This is an important tie-up with 
the newspapers and one which they appre- 
ciate, as it enables them to offer the service 
of referral when it appears that budget 
advice is not the help needed. 


A 21-year-old son wrote his request to a news- 
paper for budget help as follows: “I have budget 
problems that I would like you to solve. The 
monthly income is $44 pension. There are three 
adults in the family. The family is planning to 
move and would like to know what is the highest 
rent they can pay. They would like to know also 
how much to set aside for food, doctor bills, and 
incidentals.” 

The letter indicated to the budget adviser of the 
newspaper that there were other difficulties and she 
referred the family to the private agency. We 
wrote asking the boy to come to the office. The 
mother telephoned and said that her son was sick 
and she would keep the appointment. She had 
difficulty in bringing herself to ask for help of any 
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kind. She did not keep the first two appointments. 
Later, when the mother came in she talked for two 
hours. She quickly passed over the son’s letter 
as of little consequence, as “he was curious about 
all things,’ and rapidly went from topic to topic 
telling of her need to move away from her sister’s 
home, various possibilities for her getting work, 
her desire to have her son finish college when his 
health permitted, her lack of affection for her 
husband. She presented a picture of an unhappy, 
self-centered, neurotic mother. She wanted finan- 
cial help, but could not discuss it. 

The agency function of helping in other areas , 
besides budgeting was explained to her and she 
accepted an appointment with a case worker. She 
continued talking about various possibilities for 
increasing her income but took no steps to secure 
work. After two months, her husband left home. 
A request for financial assistance came at this time, 
when the family had no income. After ten months, 
the son was well enough to start some light work 
and sent the following letter: “I wish to thank 
you for your timely help and keen understanding. 
You have been a true friend in the time of need. 
My mother and I wish you health, wealth, and 
happiness. We really mean it. Thank you.” 

This letter again strengthens the possibility that 
the first letter, if written by the son, was written 
at the request of the mother. She could not face 
her own problems enough to ask for help but 
covered this real need by a request for budget help. 


Budget counseling through correspond- 
ence meets a need for those individuals who 
have the capacity, by themselves, to rear- 
range their buying and living habits. Budget — 
counseling with a personal interview can be 
helpful to the person who needs help, not 
only in seeing what changes are needed, but 
also in seeing exactly how the changes can 
be made. 

A young mother with two small children, ages 
2 and 7, opened the interview by stating that she 
had her food budget and her living budget all in 
working .order, but she wanted help in budgeting 
her time so she could keep her house dusted. The 
father left for work early in the morning before 
the children were up and she wanted a plan for 
them to be in bed before 7 o’clock at night before 
he returned home. Seven-year-old Peter had his 
meals on a tray in his bedroom as he ate too slowly 
when allowed to come to the table. Peter’s room 
had not been papered and painted when all the 
other rooms were redecorated, as he drew pictures 
on the wall. She would make Peter dust his own 
room. 

The attitude and voice inflections showed her 
need to punish and also her expectation of approval 
for her child-training methods. Instead of this 
approval the time budget was planned so that the 
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baby would be asleep when Peter came home for 
lunch, with plans for surprises for lunch which she 
and Peter could enjoy together. As a time-saver 
for her, the husband might do a part of the market- 
ing, even though he sometimes lost out in savings 
by not buying all the day’s food bargains. 

She was not getting any fun out of life with her 
two children, a new house, and an employed hus- 
band, as all her efforts were going into seeking 
bargains. She had accounts to show that she 
saved 31 cents a week by taking a bus to a distant 
store. She was practicing all the household hints, 
all the shopping hints she had read, and conse- 
quently was a “good manager.” She had saved 
to buy the house and now she “could not enjoy it 
as she had more housework to do.” The coun- 
selor’s efforts were toward showing her that life 
is not supposed to be made up of constant saving 
and bargain hunting; that the only reason for hunt- 
ing bargains is to give more money for something 
else which can be enjoyed. Only this superficial 
help was given as the mother was not in any frame 
of mind to accept the more far-reaching help of a 
case worker. 


Budget Counseling and the Public 


We have discussed three kinds of budget 
counseling in a private family agency by a 
home economist with both case work and 
home economics training. Let us now con- 
sider the relationship of practical budget 
counseling to the supporting public. Budget 
counseling is a very concrete method of in- 
terpreting to the community the case work 
service to families. The budget is tied up in 
all activities of the family. Some of the 
community can understand the case work 
services more fully when they are tied up 
with budget counseling. 

One business man serving on a case committee 
had an intellectual acceptance of case work, was 
loyal and interested in the agency, but obviously 
was not too sure of what the agency was doing. 
He listened intently to the case worker’s descrip- 
tion of the family’s struggles with debt payments 
in the budget and to the efforts of the immature 
father to learn self-control. “I really begin to 
see,” said the business man, “what you mean by 
case work. This particular debt is not of great 
importance except as the father increases his ability 
to handle his whole life.” 


Budget counseling is acceptable to mem- 
bers of the general community for a variety 
of reasons. Some accept the idea for per- 
sonal financial reasons. Low income fami- 
lies who learn to budget their money wisely 
may remain self-supporting longer than 
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improvident families who have built up no 
reserve resources. Thus, the total relief 
costs to be met by the community from 
either taxes or subscription will be lessened. 
The families who spend their food money for 
healthy, balanced meals may not have as 
much illness and this will reduce the medi- 
cal bills for the community. Families who 
have learned wise budgeting either before or 
after needing relief will be better able to use 
relicf funds advantageously. 

Some members of the community accept 
budget counseling because of the values 
which families derive from having learned 
to make the best use of the money at their 
disposal. This real interest of the com- 
munity in strengthening the population, 
whether the income is low or high, indicates 
that budget counseling may continue as a 
service acceptable to the community. 

What lies ahead for budget counseling? 
“Hungry people, under-nourished people, 
ill people, do not make for strong defense ” 
is the statement by Harriett Elliott of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 
From the White House Conference of 1940, 
comes the statement, “ If the economic and 
social security of the American people is to 
go forward, social services must be ex- 
panded.” Budget counseling is one form of 
social service which can be helpful in the 
stress of the present times. Men are return- 
ing to work after long years of unemploy- 
ment. Wages, in comparison to the amounts 
on which families have existed, look larger 
than they really are. Debts which have 
accumulated now have to be faced and pay- 
ments taken out of income. Household 
equipment needs to be replaced, using up 
any surplus of income. Children have 
grown older since the father’s last employ- 
ment and now their support costs more. 
The increased cost of living will also take 
part of these new wages. The attractive ad- 
vertising of the ease of installment buying 
will help to tie up part of the earnings. With 
these and many other individual demands, 
the seemingly high wages will need to be 
budgeted to insure an adequate amount’s 
being left for necessities of shelter, food, and 
clothing. 

Budget counseling can be of help to this 
group who have an income after the period 
of unemployment or after the period of in- 
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adequate income, and can also be of help to 
the group whose income is relatively un- 
affected by the defense program. 

3udget counseling in the private family 
agency may be of assistance to some of these 
familics in the low income group. With the 
problem of adjustment to the defense pro- 
gram, we may assume that the need for 
budget counseling will continue. What can 
we do to be prepared for more budget coin- 
seling to meet the increased need caused by 
the defense program? We must interest 
more schools of social work in offering this 
training, and interest larger groups of 
students in requesting the training. If 
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students clamor for training, schools will 
offer the courses. 

Increasing numbers of wage earners dur- 
ing the defense program will need budgetary 
help. Community support for this service 
can be achieved. Can there be an increase 
in the quantity as well as the quality of 
budget counseling offered? Case workers 
need help with budget counseling and are 
accepting of this help when it is given with 
an appreciation of case work principles. 
3udget counseling in a private family agency 
must not only be practical to meet the 
family’s needs, but it must also fit in with 
the case work objectives of the agency. 


Public Agency Intake and the Case Work Goal 


Sytv1A SACKS 


HE application department of a public 

assistance agency is the focal point for 
the client who comes seeking aid and for the 
agency trying to meet that need. Essen- 
tially, the function of the agency is one of 
service—direct financial assistance and/or 
indirect guidance and help. Actually, this 
concept of service is circumscribed by the 
limiting concept of eligibility, which may be 
described by analyzing the chief policies of 
the agency and indicating the type of infor- 
mation the applicant must be prepared to 
give. 

In the daily use of these agency policies, a 
method of work evolves. Although each 
interview between applicant and worker 
varies in context, a sameness in process and 
treatment can be seen in the case material to 
be discussed. This sameness in process is 
the pivotal force in the total method of deter- 
mining whether the agency will or will not 
be of service to each individual, and refers, 
of course, to the case work approach. The 
use of case work knowledge and skill should 
not cease with the termination of the inter- 
view; for there is a broader use for this 
invaluable body of knowledge which should 
dynamically color our approach to the limi- 
tations of eligibility and to the possibilities 
for helping the needy. The problems arising 
out of our present myopic assistance policies 
are not an inherent part of the agency’s 
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structure, but may be viewed as an immature 
phase of its developing social program. 

Current agency functioning holds within 
it potentialities for real service; service that 
can be developed by trained experts in the 
field of social welfare. With a rounded 
service program as the goal, each case 
worker, understanding and skilfully handling 
the client’s problems, acting as liaison agent 
for closer integration of public and private 
resources in the community, should also 
actively participate and lead in planned com- 
munity welfare activities. 


Eligibility and Need 


When the applicant first comes to the 
agency, he is asked by the receptionist for 
certain clearance data—name, address, age, 
and number in the family. He then sees the 
application interviewer. The two main lines 
of inquiry followed by each interviewer indi- 
cate the chief policies affecting agency 
intake. 

First are those arbitrary limitations of 
eligibility, relics of Elizabethan experiment 
and American poor laws, that are written 
into the laws of Pennsylvania and of many 
other states. These definitive requirements 
are in regard to legal settlement and citizen- 
ship restrictions, and act immediately to 
exclude a group of applicants, irrespective 
of need. The severity of these restrictions 
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varies according to the categorical aid in- 
volved. The Department of Public Assist- 
ance administers Assistance for Dependent 
Children, Old Age Assistance, General 
Assistance, and the pension grant to the 
blind. A recent ruling excluding lone em- 
ployable men between 20 and 40 years of 
age sets another handicap, one which arti- 
ficially supposes that our system of matching 
employment opportunities to employable 
men co-ordinates so well that defense labor 
needs will immediately absorb all unattached 
man power. 

The second line of inquiry refers to poli- 
cies, which require the applicant to demon- 
strate need by showing a lack of current 
resources sufficient to maintain himself. In- 
formation is analyzed to determine how the 
applicant managed in the past and present. 
This is the core of the investigation. 

Management of income is judged by get- 
ting data on all sources of income and then 
examining the family’s current budgeting 
method. Income is determined through 
verifiable information in the following areas: 

1. Past and current employment is dis- 
cussed. Agency policies vary in their scope 
with the type of employment engaged in. 
Thus, a client who worked full or part-time 
for an employer may more quickly establish 
eligibility than one who has engaged in his 
own business, and comes in to claim he can 
no longer make a living. The client’s search 
for work is also questioned and as part of 
the indication of his interest to return to 
self-sufficiency, he ‘must show a registration 
card with the State Employment Office. 

2. Further data are recorded on stocks, 
bonds, property, ground rents, insurance, 
and so on. Frozen assets must be signed 
over to the state for future repayment of 
assistance currently granted. 

3. Legally responsible relatives’ ability to 
assist is determined by an investigation into 
their incomes and through the application 
of a Legally Responsible Relative Scale 
computed by the County Board to determine 
what they can be expected to contribute. 
Exceptions may be granted in only a few 
instances. This policy, incidentally, helps to 
fill the dockets of the local court with the 
indignant appeals of recalcitrant relatives. 
Assistance may be granted pending the 
court’s investigation and decision. 
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4. Income from roomers, boarders, and 
other miscellaneous sources is _ also 
considered. 

Next, the interviewer is concerned with 
current budget needs, including fuel, rent, 
food obligations, and other debts. Bills or 
receipts must be seen for these items. The 
number of persons to be included in the cash 
grant and the current household composition 
is determined in the first contact. The inter- 
viewer will usually inquire into the health of 
the family, especially as it affects the em- 
ployability of a potential wage earner. 

When all the data are secured, the client 
must sign papers attesting to the truth of the 
information given, giving the agency permis- 
sion to verify and investigate his circum- 
stances, and rendering himself liable to fine 
or imprisonment if fraud against the state is 
committed. 

In short, the family’s empty larder, 
patched linens, and threadbare empty purses 
must be held up for inspection. The appli- 
cant must give this information or go his 
way unaided. 

Each person reacts differently to giving 
such information, depending on individual 
circumstances, his pride, the degree of his 
impoverishment, as well as his insecurity 
and reaction to the pressures weighing upon 
him, his ability to help himself, and the 
degree of helplessness he feels. Some may 
come into the district office merely curious 
to find out if they can fit into a system where 
the mailman’s ring brings a weekly income. 
These are comparatively rare. The ma- 
jority come because they feel they have no 
other way out. They will usually quit the 
assistance rolls as soon as they can maintain 
themselves. 


Client and Worker 


In many cases the new applicant has been 
waiting in a bare and cheerless waiting-room 
for two to six hours before his turn comes. 
Hungry and tired, confused and ashamed, 
his impatience may express itself in stubborn 
silence or vociferous demands. The infor- 
mation required often means that the client 
must expose all that he has formerly held 
confidential and personal. It may often 
mean facing facts that he would rather for- 
get, as the worker delves into his past in an 
effort to retrace his movements and establish 
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legal settlement, former means of sustenance, 
family obligations, and so on. This is a 
very delicate procedure and requires all the 
skill and tact at the command of the inter- 
viewer to avoid an explosive tirade from the 
client: “I’m hungry. I haven’t eaten in 
days. What do all these questions about 
where I was five years ago have to do with 
helping me now?” 

When the worker is able to appreciate the 
suffering behind his outburst, she can guide 
him to focus on his immediate problems and 
the meaning they have for him, for the inter- 
viewer, and for the community paying the 
bill. In the last analysis, it is this case work 
skill and understanding interpretation of 
each client's behavior that determines 
whether his needs will be served by public 
assistance funds, or whether he will shuffle 
out to borrow or steal. 

The following case represents a clear-cut 
acceptance, where the applicant brought in 
all necessary data to fulfil verification of 
eligibility requirements. It shows how the 
short interview can serve as a clearing-house 
for offering as complete a service as possible. 

Mr. S, an unattached young man of 25, was 
asking for help after being discharged from the 
city hospital’s tuberculosis ward. He said that 
he needed assistance pending admittance to a sana- 
torium. In discussing current budget expenses, 
the interviewer found that his rent was $3.25 a 
week including all fuel expenses. Since he was too 
weak to look for a cheaper room, even if one might 
be found, the interviewer inquired how he felt he 
could manage for clothing and food on the re- 
mainder of his $4.80 check. He said he didn’t 
know, but guessed it was the best we could do for 
him. The interviewer discussed with him the use 
of supplementary aid from a private agency. He 
seemed quite surprised that we were interested in 
helping him; said no one had seemed to care how 
he lived until he was admitted to the sanatorium, 
and he had felt that he “just didn’t matter to 
anyone.” A private agency was consulted, and it 
agreed to assist with diet and clothing help. Sev- 
eral weeks later the young man returned to the 
application department and left a note for the inter- 
viewer which mentioned his appreciation for the 
interest shown and stated that if he regained his 
health and could get a job, he would return all the 
money given him. 


What this short contact means for this 
lonely, withdrawn youth is seen in his sur- 
prised and responsive reply to the warm- 
hearted interest of the interviewer. At first, 
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shy and depressed, he asked for a weekly 
check and planned to go his way. Here the 
importance of the worker’s skill lay in recog- 
nizing the total problem, and actively taking 
the reins of the interview, even though the 
client made no mention of other difficulties 
and made no other requests. When the 
interviewer brought other problems to the 
surface and pointed a way they might be 
resolved, the youth, in accepting the referral 
to a family society, was helped to get outside 
the inner despondence he felt, and began to 
focus on himself in relation to others. Thus, 
he was finally able to write a note indicating 
not only that he was aware of the help given, 
but that hope and plans for health and future 
self-sufficiency were again sustaining him. 

The interviewer’s sensitivity to the inar- 
ticulated needs in this case meant that the 
young man was directed to a source of com- 
munity service which could help him both 
materially and emotionally. It also meant 
that his health would be maintained at the 
level at which the hospital had discharged 
him until more adequate sanatorium care 
could be arranged. The importance to the 
individual’s physical and mental rehabilita- 
tion of this early therapy is self-evident ; the 
importance to the community of initiating 
activity that might eventually return this 
young man to society as a productive, par- 
ticipating person cannot be minimized. 

Case work is just as important in those 
cases that are not accepted for further in- 
vestigation or for immediate assistance. The 
following was a rejected case. Though 
beyond the scope of the agency’s financial 
help, it has been included because rejections 
have to be dealt with in the interviewer's 
daily experiences, and case work’s conscious 
humanity is needed just as it is in situations 
that have potentialities for continuing agency 
care. Rejection interviews contain all the 
possibilities for using case work skill 
thoughtfully to lead the client to some 
source of help, even though the public assist- 
ance agency is tactfully saying, “ Sorry, you 
don’t fit in.” 

In this case, the guided give-and-take of 
the interviewer and applicant relationship, 
after a short investigation and early diag- 
nosis, helped lead to a constructive and 
therapeutic course of action. By being 
aware of the probable roots of the main 
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problem represented, the interviewer was 
able to help interpret the agency and other 
community possibilities of help to the 
applicant. 


Mr. T, aged 55, tall, thin, neatly dressed, of 
Swedish-American stock, nervously explained as he 
took his seat that he was coming here as a last 
resort, without his family’s knowing, and that he 
never had applied for public or private “ charity.” 
After working 30 years selling foodstuffs, averaging 
about $40 per week, he was laid off a year prior to 
this application. Since that time, he had exhausted 
unemployment compensation benefits, insurance 
cash value, credit with friends, grocer, and land- 
lord. In his home, besides his wife, he had kept 
his daughter, Mary, his son-in-law, Tom, and their 
baby, Marie, without asking any contribution from 
them over a period of three years. 

His son-in-law’s income was $20 a week, which 
was used for clothes and personal medical ex- 
penses (Mary now being pregnant again) and for 
their savings in order that they might start house- 
keeping. Further discussion indicated that the two 
groups were actually a closely-knit family unit. 
They were ineligible for assistance on the basis of 
the income in the household. 

Mr. T became very dejected when he was told 
that the agency could not help him. He argued 
that, as head of the house, he could never go to 
his son-in-law for money nor ask him to take over 
the total household expenses, including medical 
expenses for his mother-in-law. Mr. T felt that 
he would thus become a “ burden and _ liability ” 
and he would rather put himself “out of the 
picture.” 

As the interviewer saw it, the major difficulty 
for Mr. T was not simply economic and would not 
have been solved by a relief check. Economically, 
his position had been undermined, but just as im- 
portant was his emotional heartbreak. He was 
losing status in his family as the provider and 
patriarch he wished to be. Socially, his friends 
avoided him, since he was always asking for 
money. As a wage-earner, he was finding himself 
shelved as a has-been. With this tentative diag- 
nosis, the interviewer suggested a course of action 
which might help him focus more clearly on the 
way in which life was actually evolving for him, 
and which might relieve some of the pressures that 
were breaking his spirit. 

The current intra-agency report of firms now 
hiring, was discussed with him. His method of 
seeking employment was reviewed, with some sug- 
gestions for a more effective job search through 
changing his registration at the State Employment 
Office to include more kinds of unskilled jobs and 
through contacting other sources of information. 
Regarding the medical needs of Mrs. T, the serv- 
ices of the medical clinics were discussed, since he 
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could not afford to continue the expensive private 
treatments she now received. 

As for tensions which were mounting in his 
home and the validity of requesting his daughter 
and son-in-law to accept more responsibility, the 
interviewer recognized that it was beyond the treat- 
ment scope of the present contact, for his total 
behavior symptoms were deeply rooted. Since the 
help he needed was in making the transition from 
middle age to being an “older man,” it was sug- 
gested that he might feel better and more hopeful 
if he were to discuss his problems with an inter- 
ested person in a private agency. The type of 
service they could offer him in his present dilemma 
was also explained. Mr. T thought this might be 
of value since “even this talk had helped.” He 
requested that the interviewer make an appointment 
with the family agency for him. 


The valuable note in this case is the recog- 
nition by the worker that, although Mr. T 
could not be helped financially by the De- 
partment of Public Assistance, it was pos- 
sible by discussing other factors in his total 
problem, to refer him to other community 
resources and to re-direct his search for 
work. Although he understood we were 
rejecting his case, after he had felt our 
interest in him as an individual, he was able 
to accept a referral to a private agency to 
help him adjust to a new way of life. By 
use of the case work approach, genuine in- 
terest, and helpful guidance, the worker 
really assisted this man to find some source 
in the community which might ultimately 
help develop his capacity for a more satisfy- 
ing and useful approaching old age. 

These cases illustrate how the case work 
approach may be a real tool in establishing 
eligibility, diagnosing the total problem, 
initiating a therapeutic program with the 
active co-operation of the client, and calling 
in other service agencies where indicated, in 
order to achieve a more integrated and 
adjusted individual. At the relief level, 
most cases generally involve possibilities for 
community service around one or several of 
the following factors: improving the health 
of family members, housing and sanitation 
correction, child welfare services, vocational 
guidance, and use of other miscellaneous 
resources. 


Case Worker in a Public Agency 


Not all the problems can be picked up in 
the one or two contacts with the client at 
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the time he comes in to make application. 
In many cases, no other difficulty would 
exist if economic self-sufficiency could be 
attained. In those cases where the catabolic 
effects of social and economic strain can be 
analyzed, however, case work may be the 
anabolic agent in community social services 
which can arrest the process of decay and 
perhaps regenerate the family organism. 

How the worker may help through the 
use of her knowledge has often been stated 
in the analyses of what case work skill 
means. The concept holds whether the case 
work service is intake or visiting, in a public 
or private agency. The Socratic admonition 
to “know thyself” is undoubtedly pre- 
requisite. She must have a genuine and sin- 
cere sympathy for those human beings flash- 
ing an S.O.S., plus a knowledge of behavior 
which enables her to interpret that distress 
signaling with some ingenuity of response in 
effecting the rescue. 


A man who doggedly reapplied for assistance 
was rejected each time because he would not 
explain his non-payment of union dues which had 
resulted in losing his job. The fifth interviewer 
who spoke to him, overlooked the obvious question 
of “Why?” discussed the present desperate need 
for help, and tried to make him see it clearly 
through speaking of food, rent, and other bills he 
had to meet. Then the question of apparent job 
refusal in his case was brought up and he was 
asked if he had something he wanted to add to his 
former statements about the job he had lost; that 
perhaps he would write it himself on the forms he 
had to sign. In his own illiterate style, he wrote 
that he had lived with a woman who constantly 
demanded more and more money. To avoid losing 
her, when wages fell off he gave her all his earn- 
ings, ceased paying dues, finally lost his job and 
her. Only after writing this statement was he able 
to talk about it. He had been ashamed and hurt by 
these facts but when he finally focused upon them, 
the restrictive influences blocking his ability to 
think about and to discuss the past seemed to dissi- 
pate themselves. 


The worker’s main responsibility in this, 
and in other cases, centers upon relieving the 
client’s feeling of insecurity and anxiety, 
assisting him to focus on eligibility require- 
ments, and to evaluate for himself his need 
and its relationship to agency limits. 

The worker must be able to understand 
the implication of ill health, financial strains, 
emotional needs for love and response, and 
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must be able to recognize how closely each 
is interwoven in the total pattern that is the 
applicant. The end behavior manifestation 
is a result of composite drives and experi- 
ences. When most of them have been ex- 
periences in failure, the interview should 
represent the first in a series of constructive 
experiences helping the client to a better 
adjustment in his real life situation. 

Beyond the fundamental characteristics in 
an acceptable case work approach, a knowl- 
edge of eligibility regulations governing the 
functioning of the agency is implicit. The 
interviewer also has to be able to time the 
contact to fit into a work schedule, obtaining 
the necessary data, maintaining a relaxed 
manner, and concluding satisfactorily so that 
the client has not felt the pressure of the 
worker’s waiting duties. Along with effect- 
ing an economy of time and effort in work- 
ing and adjusting to varying pressures of a 
public agency job, the emphasis on quanti- 
tative results cannot be ignored. Despite 
this emphasis, good work is possible by the 
worker who can perceive the relative impor- 
tance of each phase of the total job experi- 
ence, evaluating qualitative and quantitative 
aspects accordingly. 

With this part of the job integrated, the 
worker can give the client more help in 
many ways. If the case is accepted, the 
interviewer should prepare the client for 
subsequent contacts by a visitor or other 
agency representatives, whether they will be 
for home, employment, relative investiga- 
tions, or other corollary aspects of the com- 
plete assistance investigation process. The 
client’s responsibility in accepting help must 
be discussed in relationship to what future 
information may be required in home visits, 
how the agency analyzes “ need ” in his case, 
what co-operation means in terms of report- 
ing income, employment, or other significant 
changes. It can be indicated to the client 
that he has an important role in establishing 
continued eligibility; that the burden of 
proof is essentially his. This is a very im- 
portant part of the intake interview, and, if 
successful, it will result in a friendly mutual 
experience in the future, and not a battle of 
wits. 

Through this kind of interpretation, the 
worker can directly help each client, whether 
dealing with a case which is an obvious re- 
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jection, or with one which will be accepted. 
Further interpretation of the agency pro- 
ceeds from the worker’s contacts with friends 
of the applicant who may come to the agency 
to act as interpreter or as reference, and 
with members of pressure groups who may 
be present during an intake interview. 


Case IVorker and the Service Goal 

Although the inclusion of the case work 
approach as analyzed in the above material 
is an immediate goal to be striven for, we 
must look ahead for a major direction to 
our work. Adequate allowances to re- 
cipients, the development of effective and 
complete programs to meet gaps in present 
agency services, and preventive social or- 
ganization and planning represent the three 
basic approaches to developing social well- 
being. This is the true goal of all policies 
affecting the intake of social agencies, includ- 
ing the public assistance agency. 

What is the case worker’s role in develop- 
ing a more nearly complete service? Recog- 
nizing ills and stopping there is in reality 
“passing the buck” on the ground of our 
“ limitations of function” to the client, the 
least skilled or informed person able to do 
anything about it. It seems that saying, 
“you live with it,” or “ you do something 
about it” is a little too easy. The case 
worker is the logical leader, not always with 
the client but in helping to develop other 
community projects. The real challenge is 
to bring an experimental attitude toward 
current gaps in resources. Thus, a worker 
in the Family Society in Philadelphia is 
leading a group of spirited lay persons in 
forming a recreational and guidance re- 
source for Negro boys. There are countless 
other ways to use intelligent volunteers and 
skilled workers part-time with the aged, 
the pre-school child, and so on. “ In Times 
Like These,” an important section of THE 
FAMILY, points up many new avenues of 
service in which case work skill and knowl- 
edge can be and are expanding. This de- 
velopment and co-ordination of new service 
plans in co-operation with lay sponsorship 
will be more than just “ hammering on the 
bulge” (as the Webbs would say) but is 
actually grownig a new antenna or feeler— 
becoming an extended but integral part of 
the body of social services. 
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The future of public and private services 
is so inter-related that joint planning for 
both long-range direction and immediate 
short-range programs to gain popular sup- 
port is essential. Defense employment 
should not mean a curtailment of necessary 
agencies but rather an expansion by way of 
more activities and then later a consolidation 
of those proving worth while. Thus when 
depression and regression again make their 
wholesale demands, intake in each field will 
be prepared more immediately to ease the 
economic screeching of brakes and the re- 
sultant critical jar to family life. 

Many possibilities for joint action can be 
culled from the daily intake of the public 
agency and can be strikingly seen in the 
rejected persons who have no alternative 
private agency to which to turn in their need. 
For example: these unattached, employable 
men, living in the tenderloin, unable to find 
jobs because of general debilitation and loss 
of morale, unable to live and produce in 
society, which has relegated them to fruitless 
refuse heaps—they must have more to offer 
than appears on the application blank. Per- 
haps a demonstration unit of public and 
private resources combined can centralize 
adequate housing data, rehabilitate in terms 
of locating better living facilities, developing 
better physical health and appearance, and 
directing vocational guidance and training 
facilities. This is the kind of help that can 
revitalize the meaning of assistance and is 
only one of the many possibilities for mak- 
ing the intake contact a significant one. 

Fundamentally, this presupposes that 
through a carefully-chosen intake staff, cog- 
nizant and aware of human needs, sensitive 
and thoughtful to meeting these needs, the 
basis for genuine planning and effective 
social services can be laid. This is the 
direction of a constructive use of case work 
understanding of behavior—the adjust- 
ment on the part of the client through a 
stimulating meeting with a worker who is 
an active liaison agent for planned com- 
munity welfare. In this way the case work 
experience can be truly meaningful for the 
client seeking help, for the worker analyzing 
his need, and for the community supporting 
that relationship and financing the help 
which is given. 
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In Times Like These .. . 


Volunteer Service in Medical 
Social Work 


| pqpeere pes of community interest 
in social and health needs occupies a 
priority position today among the responsi- 
bilities of the social worker. We have never 
been too successful in this important part of 
our job and now, in the face of a real emer- 
gency, we realize our shortcomings more 
than ever. 

As director of a department of social serv- 
ice in a voluntary hospital, I have recently 
been engaged in the task of developing a new 
committee of lay members. Since ours is a 
relatively new department, we have been 
concerned primarily thus far with the prob- 
lem of integrating a new service within the 
hospital itself. A technical advisory com- 
mittee composed largely of physicians and 
administrative heads within the hospital and 
medical school has served admirably as a 
channel for integration and interpretation. 
Gur own immediate hospital group, how- 
ever, comprises only a small part of the 
larger community to whom our services 
must be interpreted if there is to be the 
broad support that will insure maintenance 
of such a program. In order to develop this 
“root strength within the community, the 
lay social service committee of twenty-five 
women was created. 

As a case worker, I have always recog- 
nized the desirability of relating the service 
I have to give to the specific need brought by 
my patient, and I have endeavored to give 
him the kind of help he is seeking. Although 
these patients have frequently brought prob- 
lems that seemed overwhelming, I have been 
able to lean rather heavily upon past train- 
ing and experience in finding a way to be 
helpful. Shortly after the creation of my 
new lay committee, I became aware of the 
members’ need for a feeling appreciation 
rather than an intellectual understanding of 
how a social worker goes about her task of 
‘helping the ill person. Unfortunately, I had 
little experience from which to draw for help 
in knowing how to meet this need. I re- 
sponded by offering the kind of information 
that is readily accessible to all of us. This 
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was received with interest but there was 
every evidence of a need only partially met. 
Then I began to examine my own fears and 
doubts about sharing more fully with these 
women. My conclusion was that I had 
never seriously or creatively thought about 
the points at which case workers can effec- 
tively utilize the interest and energy of the 
lay persons and actually give them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire this feeling of appreciation 
of the service we ask them to interpret. I 
asked my staff members to share this task 
with me, and they reviewed their case loads 
in order to select a group of patients for 
whom a lay person would be able to render 
a helpful service. The committee members 
were then divided into small groups. A 
staff member met with each group and pre- 
sented a particular case situation and invited 
their participation in carrying out social 
treatment. 

I should like to describe just two of these 
cases and the kind of activity that followed, 
in order to illustrate the real values of such 
an experience for the committee member and 
the patient as well. 


Mrs. X, aged 27, is separated from her husband 
and lives with her four young children. She was 
referred to the social service department by her 
clinic physician who felt concerned about her 
under-nourished and weakened condition. She had 
not fully recovered from the effects of an operation 
performed several months before in another hos- 
pital and she weighed only 87 pounds. The physi- 
cian explained that he was prescribing vitamin 
therapy for her but he doubted its effectiveness 
because of the social problems he felt were present. 
Upon inquiry, it was learned that Mrs. X and her 
four children were living in a greatly overcrowded 
apartment which was the only one she could find 
when she tried to re-establish her home after her 
discharge from the hospital, following an operation. 
Her children had been placed in shelters during 
this period of hospitalization and immediately upon 
her discharge, Mrs. X rented the first place she 
could find in order to have her children with her 
again. The support of this group was derived from 
an allowance paid through the court by Mr. X and 
supplemented by the Department of Welfare. Only 
a marginal amount was allowed for rent. Although 
their living quarters were extremely unsatisfactory, 
Mrs. X was too weak and too overburdened by the 
care of four young children to be successful in 
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finding another place to live. In addition to the 
problem of finding a place where the rental was 
within the amount she could pay, she had the addi- 
tional problem of being rejected by landlords be- 
cause of her children. Application was made to a 
housing project but the length of the waiting list 
precluded any immediate help from that source. 


The presentation of this case brought im- 
mediate expressions of interest and under- 
standing from the committee members, who 
readily appreciated Mrs. X’s desire to have 
her children back again and her dilemma in 
finding a comfortable place for them. Two 
members became extremely active in looking 
for a suitable apartment. As they drove 
through the community and talked with real 
estate agents, their concern about the hous- 
ing problem mounted. They wanted to 
know why the city had torn down so many 
houses in order to build a new highway and 
had not replaced them. They went to the 
office of the Housing Authority and inquired 
about the possibility of new housing projects. 
They questioned the rent allowance in Mrs. 
X’s budget and, after exhaustive efforts, 
expressed the feeling that it was not large 
enough to enable her to live “ decently.” 
There were many subsequent discussions 
with the staff worker about the whole prob- 
lem of housing in this neighborhood and the 
inadequacy of present relief budgets. Inter- 
estingly enough, these women said they did 
not wish to call on Mrs. X herself until they 
had something in the way of definite help 
to offer. At this time there is a possibility 
that an adequate apartment has been found. 
But whether the committee members have 
been successful or not, there is no doubt that 
these two women have a much keener appre- 
ciation of the relationship between poor 
housing and health than they could have de- 
rived from many hours of formal discussion. 


Mrs. D, 26, has been a widow since the death 
of her husband one year ago from heart disease. 
She herself has heart disease and also one of her 
two children. Following the death of her husband, 
Mrs. D collapsed almost completely. Having been 
dependent upon her husband in many ways, she felt 
the problems of caring for herself and two children 
were overwhelming. There was quite a long 
period of intensive case work help, which Mrs. D 
was able to utilize effectively. Throughout this 
period of contact, the case worker became aware 
of some artistic ability on the part of Mrs. D which 
had, before her marriage, played an important part 
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in her life. Mrs. D was encouraged to develop this 
ability and was given help in this through a diver- 
sional worker. She responded readily and soon 
began to make things which could be sold if she 
had an accessible market. 

The committee members readily offered to try to 
secure orders for Christmas cards which Mrs. D 
had designed. One member presented her work 
before a social club to which she belonged and 
immediately many orders were placed. When the 
cards were ready for delivery, the case worker 
suggested that Mrs. D take them to the home of 
the committee member, who had obtained the 
orders. Mrs. D seemed agreeable to this plan. At 
another point, one of the committee members went 
to Mrs. D’s home in order to place another order. 

The value of this experience, however, was not 
confined to the sale of a great many cards which 
did much to encourage Mrs. D and foster a grow- 
ing feeling of adequacy. It was not until later that 
we learned of Mrs. D’s discussion with one of the 
committee members. She commented upon her 
difficulty in obtaining the right kind of paper for 
her cards and said: “ Yes, I have had a lot of 
problems about getting these cards ready on time. 
But these are not the kind of problems I used to 
have. These are healthy problems which I can 
manage all right. You see, before I had a social 
worker, I had the kind of problems that got me all 
mixed up and I couldn’t do anything but sit around 
and cry.” It is doubtful, I feel, whether Mrs. D’s 
own case worker could have described more 
accurately the change which had been brought 
about in Mrs. D through the help of a case worker 
and the way in which this help may prevent chronic 
dependence and invalidism. No doubt our patients 
and clients can help us in this task of interpretation 
if we give them a chance! 


ELEANOR E. CocKERILL 
Department of Social Service 
Long Island College Hospital 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Volunteer Service in a Family Agency 


UR agency has just completed a volun- 
teer project of service for its own 
clients, as an expression of its sense of re- 
sponsibility for them in new and changing 
conditions resulting from the war. The 
benefits of this service will reach many other 
families as each one receiving help passes on 
to neighbors what has been learned. In 
brief, the project involved the service of a 
corps of volunteers who visited each family 
in its home to aid in preparation of the house 
for blackouts and air raids. The volunteer 
found out what plans or preparations the 
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family had made already for blacking out 
parts of the house where the members will 
stay during a raid, and how they will dove- 
tail their family plans with those which have 
been worked out for the children at school. 
General and official information about air 
raid precautions was given as needed. While 
the major purpose of the visits of the volun- 
teers was to help in individual plans for 
defense, the volunteers also received instruc- 
tion in the housing code and other aspects of 
housing problems. The volunteers informed 
the client about his rights under the housing 
code and interested him in familiarizing him- 
self with the code. The Housing Associa- 
tion has recently printed the housing code in 
a very attractive form with illustrations and 
a copy of this was left with each family. 

This project originated in December when 
each district office held a few interviews with 
clients relative to their plans for blackouts 
and air raids. A case worker who was not 
the client’s regular case worker held the 
interview in the office just prior to the 
client’s interview with her own case worker. 
We discovered through these interviews that 
in some cases there was anxiety which was 
worked over later in the interview, but that 
in more instances there was apathy about 
making plans. Through these interviews we 
got some conception of the problem. 

The first steps of the project were de- 
veloped in a discussion in a district secre- 
taries’ meeting, and one person was asked 
to take charge of the whole project and con- 
duct the weekly discussion meetings with the 
volunteers. 

Some of the volunteers were secured 
through the women’s university club, which 
works very closely with the civilian defense 
office, and the rest were secured from the 
volunteers bureau of home defense. A state- 
ment of the purpose of the project and 
minimum requirements (an hour and a half 
in a group meeting on Monday mornings 
and eight hours weekly for home visits) was 
prepared for the volunteer bureau in select- 
ing and securing volunteers for the project. 
A plan was made for a case worker to 
accompany each volunteer on the first few 
visits to help her feel comfortable in this 
type of visiting. In each district a case 
worker was in charge of the project as it 
affected that district. 
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The purpose of the project was described 
to the volunteers in these words: “ To make 
a survey of how our clients can meet the 
requirements of the government for black- 
outs, and for the safety of their families in 
the event of an air raid.” The discussion 
periods covered general information and 
specific instructions received from the Office 
of the National Civilian Defense for protec- 
tion against air raids; suggestions as to how 
individual families can be helped to meet the 
emergency in their home; the synchronizing 
of home plans with those the public schools 
are making for school children; also general 
information regarding the Philadelphia 
Housing Code as it relates to adequate hous- 
ing in normal times as well as the present 
emergency. Prior to the visits, the case 
workers sent individual letters to each of the 
families, saying: 

“ We have all been reading a number of conflict- 
ing newspaper stories giving instructions about air 
raid precautions and blackouts, and perhaps this 
information has been rather confusing to you. The 
Family Society is, therefore, planning to have 
someone visit you in your home, with whom you 
can discuss your ideas and plans for the protection 
of your family. We hope in this way that you will 
be able to work out satisfactory plans so that you 
can follow the recommended precautions.” Details 
were added as to when the visits would be made. 


The families assigned to each volunteer 
were selected on a geographical basis so that 
a good many visits could be made without 
covering very much ground. On the form 
to be filled out after the visit, was the name 
of the family’s case worker, so that the vol- 
unteer could say, “ Miss So-and-so asked me 
to call on you.” 

Among the kinds of information the vol- 
unteers were asked to discuss with families 
were questions about the type of house; the 
equipment, such as possibilities for a refuge 
room, protection against shattered glass, 
flash lights or candles; whether the name 
and location of the post air-raid warden 
were known; whether any provision was 
being made for the care of ill and helpless 
people and little children in the home. The 
volunteers were asked to report to the case 
workers what they observed of the client’s 
attitude toward the emergency, particularly 
extreme anxiety or indifference. Any ques- 
tions that arose in the interview which in- 
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volved inability to secure necessary equip- 
ment were not handled by the volunteer but 
instead the suggestion was always made that 
this be talked over with the case worker. 
We discovered that in times like these, 
the process of living goes on as usual, and 
our clients were helped to understand this 
by making definite plans for a blackout room 
to be used by the family when necessary, and 
when the plan was completed, to forget it 
and go on with living as usual. Another 


value of this project developed as the group 
of volunteers met with the director of the 
Housing Association at the conclusion of the 
project to discuss their first-hand observa- 
tions of bad housing. A great deal of 
interest and concern as to their own part 
in the community’s housing program was 
revealed. 

EmMA SEVERNS 

Housing Consultant 

Family Society of Philadelphia 


Editorial Notes 


Teaching by the Field Work 
Supervisor 

— NVING the completion of the ex- 

cellent series of articles on teaching social 
case work,’ the Editorial Advisory Commit- 
tee recommended that a series be planned 
describing the content of what is taught in 
field work supervision in various agencies. 
With this focus and within the limited space 
available, the articles naturally could not 
include all the significant aspects of profes- 
sional education, such as tie plans for corre- 
lating class work and field work which have 
been developed by various schools and their 
training centers. This series, however, re- 
flects a significant growth in philosophy and 
methods of field work training. The follow- 
ing analysis of the generic aspects of student 
supervision is based on the Committee’s dis- 
cussion of the five articles comprising this 
series, completed in this issue with the pub- 
lication of “‘ The Content of Field Teaching 
in Medical Social Work.” * 

Each of the articles describes the student's 
attitudes when he begins field work—his 
fear and insecurity, his tendency to be judg- 
mental or to over-identify with clients, his 
biases and illusions, and his confusion and 
struggle to develop a professional approach 
and responsibility for his part in the case 
work relationship. The teaching series simi- 
larly described the teacher’s awareness of 
such attitudes and her responsibility for 


* Teaching Social Case Work, F.W.A.A., 1940, 
50 cents. 

? The series will be reprinted in pamphlet form 
and will be available at the National Conference of 
Social Work. 


guiding the discussion and clarification which 
facilitate growth. The theoretical class dis- 
cussion of such questions has immediate and 
personal meaning to the student in field work 
when he is face to face with his client and, 
under the impact of the actual situation, 
finds himself reacting with mingled feelings, 
called upon to choose the wise things to do 
or say. Thus the supervisor, carrying a dual 
responsibility for the student’s development 
and for the clients of the agency, must de- 
vote considerable time to helping the student 
with this common aspect of professional 
development. Obviously this experience, 
whatever the client group with which the 
particular student works, helps equip him 
for professional service in any type of case 
work agency. 

The teaching articles described a common 
pattern of learning in the classes of seven 
different schools, through the entire school 
year. Similarly, the supervision articles 
describe a pattern of field work experience 
from the beginning stages, through the year’s 
work, to the finishing process in transferring 
or closing cases and leaving the agency. 
Most of the articles describe a full school- 
year field placement. The analysis of the 
learning process during this span indicates 
the values of extended placement in one 
agency, which enables the student after the 
first period of adjustment and ‘familiariza- 
tion with agency set-up and policy, to con- 
centrate on developing his skills. The 
generic nature of what is taught validates 
this concentration of student experience. 
Some students show spurts and lags in rate 
of learning earlier or later than others, but 
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the experienced supervisor takes cognizance 
of this general learning pattern and plans 
discussion of the characteristic problems of 
each of these periods. 

Another common feature in the articles is 
the planned orientation to the agency, organ- 
ized not only to give practical information 
but also to give the student reassurance in 
beginning his work. This kind of first-hand 
acquaintance with and being part of an 
agency is obviously one of the unique values 
of field work for which there is no substitute. 
Instruction and drill in work habits and 
routines, such as recording, keeping appoint- 
ment schedules, and making reports, is 
another practical aspect of field work and 
part of the student’s experience in whatever 
agency he is placed. 

_ In commenting on the planned selection 
of cases for students, the authors make the 
significant point that there is no special type 
of “student” case. Although an effort is 
made to select the simpler ones for the first 
months of field work or to select some phase 
of the agency’s service, it is impossible to 
foresee what problems may develop later. 
Instead, the supervisor plans a case load 
giving a variety of problems and a cross- 
section sampling of the kinds of cases com- 
ing to the agency. In the later part of the 
field work period in the second year, assign- 
ments often include intake, to give the 
student experience in balancing a mixed load 
of cases requiring both more and less in- 
tensive work, thus preparing him for the 
responsibility of his first staff position after 
graduation. The supervisors stress teaching 
the student, from the beginning, the use of 
the social service exchange and other com- 
munity resources and co-operative work with 
other social agencies. This not only clarifies 
routines but emphasizes the social worker's 
responsibility for helping the client find the 
service he needs, whether it is offered by one 
agency or another. 

A major area of knowledge and skill to 
which supervisory attention is given is the 
understanding of the client as a human being 
and what his problems mean to him. Field 
work experience applies the concepts learned 
in class to the particular problems coming to 
the individual agency. The articles give 
interesting descriptions of how this under- 
standing is focused on the particular kinds 
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of problems coming to the agency and the 
client’s attitudes toward these problems, such 
as those of illness, of family relationships, of 
child care, and so on. But the discussions 
also show how generic is this understanding 
of people and their problems. 

Inherent in each of the articles is the basic 
case work concept of respect for the client’s 
own decisions, and the teaching goal of 
developing the student’s capacity for flexi- 
bility, for sympathetic acceptance of the 
client. ‘Che importance of the case work 
relationship and the factors that affect its 
development on the part of both student and 
client are closely related to this understand- 
ing of people. Learning case work methods 
of interviewing is another essential part of 
field work training, closely related to the 
student’s developing understanding of people 
and his own professional attitudes. The 
trend in the teaching methods of supervision 
is teaching from the specific to the general, 
from the individual case to other cases of 
the same kind, from the services of this 
agency to those of other agencies. Here 
again the supervisor has responsibility for 
relating the theory learned in class to the 
actual practice of the field. 

These articles give us, in brief form, vivid 
summaries of the special areas of knowledge 
necessary in the understanding and treat- 
ment of the specific problems for which each 
agency offers service. These are in one 
sense specialized areas of knowledge in dif- 
ferent fields, although to some degree the 
articles indicate common areas. For example, 
references are repeatedly made to financial 
questions and family relationships, which 
arise in children’s work as well as family 
work, in child guidance clinics as well as in 
medical social service departments. What 
underlies each of these specialties is the need 
for both information and experience in using 
this information to help the client, in under- 
standing the many details of the problem in 
relation to the client’s feelings and the serv- 
ice given. The discipline of such learning 
should be of value to the graduate in what- 
ever type of agency he is employed. 

In these varied respects, much that is 
generic emerges from an analysis of these 
articles. In summing them up, the quality 
that impressed us most was the clear con- 
ception of the supervisor’s responsibility for 
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teaching—for giving information and help- 
ing the student in the learning experience 
through discussion and a planned progres- 
sion of experiences. These supervisors de- 
scribe a concrete body of content of field 
work teaching. The student’s field work 
training is not just a succession of cases 
discussed individually, but a consciously 
planned, developing experience, taking into 
account the individual student’s learning 
problems and the special nature of the 
agency’s services, but based on a common 
goal and common basic methods. The rela- 
tionship of the student and supervisor is dis- 
cussed with stress on its eduéational nature. 
The student’s attitudes are considered not in 
general terms but in terms of his profes- 
sional development and his_ relationship 
with clients and the agency. The super- 
visors are clearly aware of their multiple 
responsibility to the clients, the agency, the 
community, the students, and the school of 
social work. <A healthy tone of directness 


and sharing of experience and point of view 
between student arid supervisor, a readiness 
to give information, and thoughtful planning 
of the various phases of field work training 
characterize these articles. 

Contrasted with the articles on super- 
vision published ten years ago, which tended 
to focus on the student’s emotional problems 
and the nature of the relationship between 
student and supervisor, the current philoso- 
phy and method of supervision show clearly 
the different focus and the real professional 
development which has taken place in a 
decade. A considerable part of this growth 
is due to the increasing self-consciousness 
about supervision as a professional responsi- 
bility and the wide discussion and study of 
its methods and content in staff groups, at 
conferences, and in the courses given at a 
number of schools. We hope this series of 
articles will be helpful to teachers, super- 
visors, and others interested in professional 
education. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


RAINING For Sxrit 1n Soctat Case Work. 

126 pp., 1942. University of Pennsylvania 

Press, Philadelphia, Pa. or THe Famiry, 
$1.50. 

This volume, the fourth published in the series 
now titled “‘ Social Work Process Series,” will be 
of special interest to those interested in profes- 
sional education and the philosophy of the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work. An introduction 
presents a brief history of the School and the 
development of the curriculum. Seven articles 
follow, five by faculty members—Virginia P. 
Robinson, Goldie Basch, two by Jessie Taft, and 
Kenneth Pray; and two by supervisors of field 
work. The first five papers describe the two-year 
practice unit in the School’s current pattern of 
training; the others discuss the three concepts of 
“function,” “ process,” and “the service agency.” 


“A OBILE Homes—A Study of Trailer Life, 
by Donald Olen Cowgill. 127 pp., 1941. 
American Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 

ington, D. C., or THe Famtiry, $2.00. 

The author discusses the history of the house 

trailer, the social characteristics of trailer people, 
the trailer as a home, the trailer as a way of life, 


the relation of trailer people to the larger com- 
munity, the trailer community itself, and the trailer 
and social problems. From the study the writer 
finds little support for the thesis that mobility is 
invariably associated with personal or family dis- 
organization. He finds on the contrary well- 
organized personalities and family life. The study 
treats particularly with the trailer vacationist, the 
retired couple who have turned to the trailer as a 
means of catching up on deferred adventure and a 
type of economical abode, and with higher eco- 
nomic and social brackets of occupatjonal mobility. 

The deferred publication of the monograph after 
the date of the study detracts from current interest. 
There is no postscript to refer to the many tens 
of thousands of trailer-borne defense workers. The 
trailer has now become an official part of our 
national defense housing schemes. The Federal 
government is the newest sponsor for adapted 
standards in emergency housing in a planned type 
of trailer community for defense towns where 
housing needs are both temporary and emergent. 
It is now the owner of a substantial number of 
trailers and portable houses to meet expanded 
defense housing needs. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, to December 27, 1941, had authorized 
and allocated 7,545 trailers and portable houses, 
with 4,884 under construction contract out of public 
funds. January 7, 1942, the Farm Security Admin- 
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istration was allotted an additional $13,000,000 for 
5,667 trailers and 5,200 dormitory units. Many 
local supervisors of Farm Security Administration 
trailer communities, working co-operatively with 
the Defense Health and Welfare Services, are now 
initiating plans to use social work resources to 
meet some of the past deficiencies in social services 
for children and adults in these trailer camps and 
to tie their residents in with the larger community. 
Social services to families in privately-owned 
trailer communities may wait upon the initiative of 
local social workers in the acquaintance, survey, 
and family service, and in supplying opportunities 
for time-laden wives, with only a one-room home 
to tend, to exercise choices for self-growth and for 
social responsibility. Professor Cowsgill’s study 
suggests that this objective can be met without 
social damage. 

Dr. Rosert S. WiLson 

Field Recreation Representative 

Federal Security Agency 


OUSING Yearsoox. Editors, Coleman L. 
Woodbury and Edmond H. Hoben. 405 pp., 
1941. National Association of Housing 

Officials, Chicago, or Tue Famury, $3.00. 


The Housing Yearbook is a compendium of 
reports of all local, state, and federal housing agen- 
cies. It includes also reports of the private local 
and national housing agencies and an original study 
of the organization and activities of the well-estab- 
lished local citizens housing associations. While 
the Vearbook’s index contains a few references to 
questions of policy, most references are of a geo- 
graphical nature. The reports are written by offi- 
cers of the agencies whose work is described. The 
Yearbook also contains a review of the activities 
of the National Association of Housing Officials 
and a useful directory of housing agencies. The 
encyclopedic nature of the Housing Yearbook, 
written by many authors from diverse points of 
view, renders it heavy reading. It should be most 
useful as a reference book on the functions and 
program of housing agencies. The authors have 
succeeded in bringing within the scope of one 
volume a description of the numerous develop- 
ments in housing and defense housing up to May, 
1941. 

SypNEY MASLEN 
Committee on Housing 
Community Service Society 
New York, N. Y. 


ROWING UP IN THE BrAck Bett: Charles 
S. Johnson. 360 pp., 1941. Prepared for 
the American Youth Commission, American 

Council on Education, Washington, D. C., $2.25. 
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Necro YouTH AT THE Crossways: Their Person- 
ality Development in the Middle States: E. 
Franklin Frazier. 301 pp., 1940. Prepared for 
the American Youth Commission, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., $2.25. 


Cook AND HuMAN Nature: Negro Personality 
Development in a Northern City: W. Lloyd 
Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. 
Adams. 301 pp., 1941. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., $2.25. 


Tuus Be Tuerr Destiny: The Personality De- 
velopment of Negro Youth in Three Communi- 
ties: J. Howell Atwood, Donald W. Wyatt, 
Vincent J. Davis, and Ira D. Walker. 96 pp., 
1941. Prepared for the American Youth Com- 
mission, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 75¢. 


These studies, sponsored by the Youth Commis- 
sion, attempt to answer the question of what it 
means to be born a Negro in the United States. 
Conducted concurrently, they bring into sharp 
relief the effect of social and economic conditions 
of various geographical areas. 

Growing Up in the Black Belt analyzes the 
effect on the lives of 2000 boys and girls of grow- 
ing up in the rural South as members of a minority 
racial group. Restricted by the prevailing agri- 
cultural economy, they suffer keenly from the 
poverty of the region. Educational and recrea- 
tional lacks contribute further to consciousness of 
difference and isolation from the larger community. 
The South’s rigid system of race etiquette, requir- 
ing always subordination of the Negro, aroused 
them to consciousness of difference and isolation 
from the larger world. Their behavior responses 
followed patterns of overt hostility or protective 
mechanisms of accommodation. Such frustration, 
coupled with the disproportionately advantageous 
position of a small upper class group, resulted also 
in resentment directed toward the latter by those 
of lower economic status. All classes shared dis- 
satisfaction with subordinate status, and felt that 
their only hope lay in escape to northern sections. 

Necessarily the negative aspects of the lives of 
these young people are emphasized, yet this realis- 
tic picture of the rural South has significance for 
social workers in its help to them in understanding 
the pressures and motivations of Negro clients. 

Though affording less restrictive environment 
than the rural South, the border states have com- 
paratively isolated Negro communities with denial 
of civil rights, economic and political handicaps. 

Negro Youth at the Crossways reports the sig- 
nificance of life in this section. Here, too, frustra- 
tions at the incompleteness of life are increased by 
intra-class antagonisms. Although responding with 
behavior influenced by class position, all the 268 
youth studied shared resentment at economic re- 
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strictions. Denial of job opportunities means also 
defeat in attempts to improve social standing by 
winning higher occupational status. Discussion by 
a psychiatrist of two case studies shows the inter- 
personal relationships of Negro youth, as any 
other, deriving direction from familial contacts but 
also intluenced—often adversely—by racial factors 
in their culture. 

Color and Human Nature reveals caste-like limi- 
tations placed by whites upon Negroes as very 
real, even in the urban North. Negro reaction to 
these and the effects on personality development, 
are analyzed on the basis of case material. Again, 
the influence of social class position within the race 
is found to be of considerable significance. Basic 
hypotheses—indicating that Negro personality de- 
velopment is affected by systematic subordination 
to whites and, within the group, by evaluations of 
physical traits, social-class position and occupa- 
tional status,—seem borne out by the material pre- 
sented. The inclusion of studies of adult Negroes, 
who have achieved success, affords an opportunity 
to view some of the positive aspects of personality 
development in Negro youth. Psychiatric inter- 
pretation of the case material, made by a psychia- 
trist who is himself a Negro, enhances the book’s 
significance for case workers. 

Thus Be Their Destiny, brief studies of Negro 
youth in two small industrial cities, north and 
south, and a small Pennsylvania town, industrially 
decadent, also reveal the handicap of race as closely 
related to economic and social disadvantages. It 
might well be read as introduction to the more 
comprehensive studies. 
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